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Distinctly Good to Eat. 


Ouaker Oats is more noufishing than wheat foods or meat. 
It has more Fat, more Protein and more neces- 
sary Mineral Matter than wheat foods. More 


Quaker Carbohydrates than meat. 
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It is better balanced than any other food. 

The genuine Quaker 

Kivery package has 
Refuse all others. 


most popular, it is often imitated. 
Oats is sold in 2-lb. packages only. 
the Quaker Figure in a white panel. 


Cook it Right. Directions on Package. 
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The March of Events 


7 NHE most impressive spectacle in the 
world is the quiet, light-hearted, but 
serious way in which the people go 

about their work after a national election. A 
stranger would never guess from their de- 
meanor the next day or the next month that 
they had just “saved the nation.” In Novem- 
ber and December they invested an unprece- 
dented amount of money, for more securities 
were bought than ever before in this coun- 
try within a similar period. They also went 
about making larger contracts and under- 
taking bigger tasks, and it is the fairest 
Christmas for a large proportion of the popu- 
lation that they can recall. There is a colossal 
and continental common-sense in the people, 
and an enormous energy. They refuse to 
accept the theoretical or the local notions of 
any sect or section, in politics or in practical 
affairs. The calm indifference that they show 
to non-essentials is like the indifference of the 
forces of nature; and the volume of their 
energy and labor is like nature, too, in its 
massive strength. 

No event of the month is as interesting to 
thoughtful observers as this quality of a great 
democracy in a period just following an ex- 
pression of its opinion. But there have been 
events, —the assembling of Congress, the 
President’s review of the national condition 
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and of our foreign relations, the taking up of 
such great subjects as the Nicaragua canal 
and the ship-subsidy bill, the death of Senator 
Davis, the continued but waning war in the 
Philippines of which the people are more than 
weary, the deliberations of the Cuban conven- 
tion, the fruitless visit of Kruger to Europe, 
the reaching of a cruel and harsh agreement 
by the ministers in Pekin, and the modification 
of it by the Powers, and, not least, the publica- 
tion of the “ Life and Letters of Huxley.” 


OUR MANY “ENTANGLEMENTS ” 


HE new century finds the nation with 

a new impulse, industrial, intellectual, 
national. The eraof isolation is passed. No 
more striking evidence could be given of the 
world-wide entanglements (if one so prefers 
to call them) and of the important interna- 
tional influence of the United States than the 
President’s Message to Congress. Consider 
the range of topics that events made it neces- 
sary for him to present, to say nothing of 
their profound importance. 

A treasury balance of nearly 300 millions 
(including the gold reserve fund), an annual 
surplus revenue of 80 millions, and the neces- 
sity to reduce it by at least 30 millions; 

The cutting of the Nicaragua canal and the 
laying of a Pacific cable ; 
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The encouragement of our merchant ma- 
rine (whether a subsidy be the right plan or 
not), to keep pace with the prodigious growth 
of our foreign trade; 

The reorganization of the army, and the 
increase of the navy ; 

The increase of national banks; the growth 
of the postal service, of the agricultural de- 
partment, and the strides in industry as shown 
by the census ; 

Most of all, our close relations with almost 
every other country under heaven —the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty with Great Britain, and our 
Alaskan boundary dispute, a treaty with Nica- 
ragua, special relations with Japan, with 
Mexico, with Turkey, and with Russia, besides 
our patient part in the concert of Powers about 
China; and reciprocity trade treaties with a 
number of nations; and 

The interesting problems presented in the 
Philippines, in Cuba, and in Porto Rico. 

It is a state paper that circles the globe in 
its topics ; and nota single problem presented 
is one of our direct seeking. The home-keep- 
ing era of our national life is past, whether we 
grieve or rejoice at its passing; and nothing 
could bring it back, not even the programme 
of despair. 


THE SHIP-SUBSIDY BILL 


INCE it seems unlikely that Congress will 
attempt to curtail Southern representation 

in the House, the most bitterly contested act 
of legislation this winter will be the Frye- 
Grosvenor Ship-subsidy bill. It is a meas- 
ure to encourage American shipbuilding and 
American ownership of ships in foreign trade. 
The essence of it is protection to American 
shipbuilding. A Republican majority doubt- 
less favor it, but there is very respectable 
Republican dissent both in and out of Con- 
gress. The Democrats are, practically, unani- 
mously opposed to it. It may safely be called 
the most dangerous piece of legislation that 
is before Congress. The President in his 
Message recommended aid to our foreign com- 
merce, doubtless with implied approval of this 
bill, but without specific mention of it. It 


will require perhaps nine millions a year to 
pay the subsidy, —a large enough sum to be 
easily felt in the budget for twenty years. 
The bill grants a subsidy of one and a 
half cents a gross ton for each 100 miles over 
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1500 miles covered by American vessels, sail 
or steam, in the foreign trade. Another sec- 
tion of the bill, designed to serve the same 
purpose as the subventions with which Great 
Britain and Germany protect their fast mail 
lines, provides for “steam vessels which may 
be suitable for carrying the mails of the 
United States and as auxiliaries to the naval 
power of the United States” an additional 
subsidy based on speed and tonnage. 

While the purpose of the bill is to protect 
and encourage American shipbuilding, its in- 
cidental purpose is to provide for auxiliary 
war ships. The incidental purpose will ap- 
peal to many men who do not sympathize 
with the main purpose. 

The opposition to the bill rests on objection 
to the protective principle: our ship-yards 
are now busy without such protection. The 
opponents of the bill, moreover, maintain that 
the repeal of our navigation laws, which 
deny American registry to foreign-built ships, 
would give us all the ships we want by per- 
mitting Americans to buy them in the open 
market. 

In one way or another the United States 
must and will regain ocean shipping; but 
there is more political danger in this bill 
than in any other piece of legislation now 
in sight. 


OKLAHOMA AND STATEHOOD 


HE territory of Oklahoma seeks state- 
hood and makes a good claim to it. It 
contains 400,000 people, 90 per cent of whom 
are native Americans and 100,000 of whom 
are school children; they have 2000 school- 
houses, no penitentiary, not a poorhouse, and 
only six per cent of illiteracy —less than any 
one of 35 of the states. They own 75 millions 
of property. And 12 million acres are settled, 
and homesteaders are taking a million acres 
a year; 1000 miles of railroad brought last 
year 6000 carloads of manufactures and 
carried away 40,000 carloads of produce. 
Ten years ago the population was about 
60,000. Such progress has been made by no 
other area of cqual size in the United States. 
If Indian Territory should within a few years 
be added to Oklahoma, the two would have a 
population of at least a million, who would 
cast 100,000 votes and pay taxes on 150 
millions of property. 
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Photographed at New Haven for “ The World's Work,” by Gertrude Kdsebier. Copyright , 1900, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY. 
[See page 253.] 
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YALE’S BICENTENNIAL BUILDING (fronting College Street). 
[See page 253.] 


Congress has lately become conservative in 
admitting states. In 1889 North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Washington 
were admitted, bringing eight new senators 
and six new representatives; and in 18096 
Utah, upon a pledge of good behavior—a 
pledge that has been kept in the letter but 
not in the spirit. Not one of these five terri- 
tories when they became states had the popu- 
lation or the promise that Oklahoma has. 
In fact, only two of them even now equal 
Oklahoma in population and in wealth. Con- 
gress is likely to admit it — grudgingly. 


THE DEPRAVITY OF NEW YORK CITY 


gee and unpardonable is the 
civic condition of New York City. In no 
other civilized community in the world, let us 
hope, is there such a state of things as the 
organized immorality in a large area of tene- 
ment life on the East side, where every night 
vice finds fresh child-victims, a tax on whose 
shame helps to ‘‘ maintain the organization.” 
Less causes have provoked war, and war, or 
pestilence, or almost any other evil, were 
better. 

Bishop Potter did a disagreeable duty in a 
way to win all men’s thanks when he wrote a 
temperate but indignant letter to the mayor. 
The agitation thus begun resulted in a meet- 
ing of citizens called by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and in the appointment of a committee 


of men of character and influence to take 
action. The great good sense of Bishop 
Potter was shown by his withdrawal from the 
“crusade” at this point. It is a matter for 
the most vigorous action by the business men 
of this city—by laymen and not by the 
clergy. 

A crusade is following, and the men who 
are rescuing the city from such unspeakable 
shame are spending time and money with the 
greatest public spirit and unselfishness. But 
these recurring “crusades” impress one sadly; 
for the civic virtue of New York is spasmodic. 
Continuous, however, is the organized tyranny 
that feeds on vice. Shall an end never be 
put to it? 

The disgraceful facts are known by every- 
body. Tammany rules New York; the organ- 
ization thrives on blackmail and its tax on vice; 
the mayor, who is elected and controlled by 
Tammany, could at all times keep the deprav- 
ity of the city reasonably subdued; for he is 
the responsible man. Yet the decent people 
of New York suffer Tammany mayors to be 
elected, and leave them to permit the city to 
become a den of damnation to fill the coffers 
of ‘‘the organization ” — until the time comes 
for another “ crusade.” 

But the wretched tax on vice and its en- 
couragement as a taxable industry are insig- 
nificant facts in comparison with the criminal 
yielding of the great corporations to Tammany 
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YALE’S BICENTENNIAL BUILDING (fronting Grove Street). 
[See page 253.] 


Hall. They habitually submit to a levy 
which can properly be called nothing but 
blackmail. There will be no permanent cure 
of disgraceful rule in New York until the 
business men of the city have courage enough 
to deny these highwaymen’s demands. Cru- 
sade may follow crusade, but the root of the 
evil will remain untouched till the great busi- 
ness interests cut off the organization’s 
supplies. So long as hush-money, peace- 
money, blackmail, is paid, an organization to 
collect it and to profit by it will exist. It 
makes no matter whether it call itself Demo- 
cratic or Republican. And an organization 
for plunder will not cease to exist till the 
plundered revolt. The whole community 
must take enough time from money-getting 
and pleasure to build up a strong civic senti- 
ment. There is no other way. The govern- 
ment of the city is as good as the citizens of 
the city deserve for their civic inactivity and 
supineness. 


HOW THE REST OF THE COUNTRY MAY HELP 
NEW YORK 


UT there is one thing that the citizens of 
New York have the right to ask of the 
zood citizens of the rest of the country who 
hold to the faith of the Democratic party ; 
and that is that they shall cease to do honor 
to Tammany Hall. It is an organization that 
fattens on vice and taxes depravity for its 
enrichment. It lives by blackmail, and feeds 
on the lowest passions of men and the greatest 
misfortune of women. Yet the Democratic 


party in many sections of the Union continues 
to regard it as a legitimate political organiza- 
tion. The Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency came here just before the election 
and exclaimed: ‘Great is Tammany, and 
Croker is its prophet!”’ 

New York is unlike any other city in the 
Union in this, —it is the rendezvous of the 
wicked from all parts of the country. It has 
to carry a heavy burden of iniquity that is not 
native nor resident, in addition to its own 
iniquity. When on top of this additional 
burden is laid the still greater burden of the 
country’s approval of the criminal organiza- 
tion that rules the city, the already difficult 
task of decent government is made much 
more difficult. 

Good citizens in every part of the country 
can help New York to rid itself of this shame, 
if respectable Democrats will regard Tam- 
many Hall as a den of thieves—a den cf 
thieves so organized that many simple men 
who mean to be upright are duped into be- 
coming part and parcel of it, for what they 
regard as good political reasons. Their per- 
sonal respectability enables it the better to 
encourage the seduction of children for the 
profit of men who hold places of public trust. 
Until this depraved organization becomes 
permanently odious throughout the whole 
country, the task of maintaining decent gov- 
ernment in New York will continue to be 
greater than the normal task of cleansing a 
great city of moral depravity; and men in 
every state in the Union who regard Tam- 
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many as a legitimate political organization, 
ought to reflect on their own responsibility. 


STREET FAIRS OF THE WEST 


NE of the oldest and most firmly fixed 
institutions of rural America is the 
county fair, and no social philosopher would 
have been daring enough to predict a modifica- 
tion of it; but a very novel and interesting 
modification was made in Faribault, Minn., 
several years ago, which has spread to many 
towns in Wisconsin, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and other states. The street 
fair seems to have established itself, for thou- 
sands are now held every year. It has some- 
thing of the nature of a county fair, something 
of the nature of a carnival. It is an open-air 
exhibition and féte held in the streets of the 
town. It brings country-folk and town-folk 
together and promotes closer social relations. 
The merchants, of course, encourage it for 
their own reasons as well. The townspeople 
subscribe a fund and make preparations, and 
the country-folk come with their exhibits of 
vegetables or babies, and the community puts 
its most hospitable manner on. Every fair 
differs from all the rest, but all alike are held 
in the principal streets, which are gayly deco- 
rated; and booths are erected at the outer 
edges of the sidewalks. In these booths the 
wares of the merchants and products of the 
farms are all shown. On the side streets, 
sometimes, are poultry and live stock — cattle, 
horses, sheep, and swine. For farm products 


and works of handicraft premiums are offered 
Sometimes where the 


as at the county fair. 





A STAND OF PUMPKINS 


at a Western street fair. 
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STANDS 


at a Western street fair. 


streets are very wide long tents are set up in 
the centre. The amusements of the county 
fair also come to town—foot races, athletic 
exhibitions, beauty shows, fireworks, balloon 
ascensions. 

In the county fair the interest of the towns- 
people is but casual. It is looked upon as a 
farmers’ fair. But the street fair is their own — 
and the farmers’ too. Not the least interest- 
ing indication given by the town fair is the 
complete blending in this dominant part of 
the country of the urban and the rural popu- 
lations — unless, indeed, the countryman is in 
danger of regarding the town man as a more 
or less useless member of society. 


EMPHASIZING THE NATIONAL FEELING 


HE widening of the political and com- 

mercial horizon of the country shows 
itself in the Congressional sentiment about 
appropriations for public works. The domi- 
nant mood is to carry out plans that will 
strengthen the nation commercially or strategi- 
cally, or that will add to our prestige abroad. 
There is a practically unanimous wish for a 
powerful navy, for a reasonably large and 
well-organized army, for coast defences in 
proportion to the importance of the territory 
defended, an isthmian canal, and all other 
plans that emphasize the national power. 
There is less chance, correspondingly, for 
national help to continue the Chicago drain- 
age canal to the Mississippi, for the proposed 
improvements in the Mississippi itself, for the 
reclamation of arid lands, or for any other 
scheme of purely domestic value. Congress 














THE AMERICAN NEGRO IN AFRICA 


seems proud of our international dignity and 
strength, and is disposed to direct national 
energy and expenditure to truly national uses 
and to leave to private capital such internal 
improvements as can pay even moderate divi- 
dends. This mood will not mean perhaps 
any increase in appropriations for improve- 
ments, but it will mean a change in their 
aim. 


OUR ISLAND WARDS 


ONGRESS may now determine the status 
of the Philippines under our treaty with 
Spain ; but nothing is likely to be done differ- 
ent in policy from the President’s manage- 
ment of the problem. During the first few 
days in December more than 2000 insurgent 
Filipinos surrendered, and swore allegiance 
to the United States. Substantial progress 
has undoubtedly been made toward establish- 
ing peace, although 60,000 troops (some of 
whom may be natives) will for some time be 
required for service in keeping order in every 
part of the archipelago. The President, in 
his Message, expressed the attitude and aim 
of the Government in this sentence: “ The 
fortune of war has thrown upon this Nation 
an unsought trust which should be unselfishly 
discharged, and devolved upon this Govern- 
ment a moral as well as material responsibil- 
ity toward these millions whom we have freed 
from an oppressive yoke.” If peace be re- 
stored without much more bloodshed, the cam- 
paign cry of imperialism will not again be 
heard. But the people have borne as long 
as they are likely to bear with patience the 
shocks to their humanitarianism which the 
loss of life has brought. The censorship of 
despatches from Manila has been removed, 
and every event since the election indicates 
the early success of our policy. The excel- 
lently chosen Philippine Commission contin- 
ues to report hopefully. 

The Legislature which was elected in Porto 
Rico in November is in session, courts have 
been established, and the President has asked 
Congress to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to survey and dispose of the public 
land on the island—the land that belonged 
to the Crown of Spain. In Porto Rico we 
now have only 1600 troops, half of whom are 
native. 

When the Cuban Constitutional Convention, 
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which is yet in session, submits a constitution 
to President McKinley, he will submit it to 
Congress. Sefior Mendez Capote, who was 
chosen President of the Convention, was vice- 
president of the revolutionary government 
before the American intervention, and later 
Secretary of State in General Brooke’s island 
cabinet. His election is a victory for the 
radicals, and foreshadows probable difficulty 
in adjusting the relations between the United 
States and the new Cuban government. The 
radical element in Cuban politics demands the 
immediate withdrawal of United States author- 
ity, and no future dictation in Cuban affairs. 
We have in Cuba somewhat more than 5000 
troops. 














AMERICAN NEGROES 


who are to teach African natives cotton-raising. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO IN AFRICA 


OR a hundred years or thereabout a re- 
spectable society of eminent men has 
existed to send the Negroes back to Africa, 
partly to get rid of them in the United States 
and partly to encourage them to carry civili- 
zation to the dark continent; but the Negro 
has shown himself much wiser than the so- 
ciety. There was once hope, too, that Liberia 
would open the way to successful colonization. 
But small hope or no hope is now given in 
that quarter. Meanwhile the American Negro 
has remained in the United States, and Africa 
has thus far been reduced to civilization by 
other peoples. But he has always had a 
feeling that he ought and might in some way 
aid in the enlightenment of Africa. 
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For this reason a sort of romantic interest 
follows the four well-trained young colored 
men who lately went from Tuskegee, Ala., to 
teach the natives on the west coast the culture 
of cotton. They have gone, under engage- 
ment by the German Government, to a settle- 
ment sixty miles inland, in the German colony 
of Togo, between Ashantee and Dahomey, — 
the very part of the continent from which 
most of the slaves were brought to the United 
States. Two of these men know that their 
ancestors came from this region. 

They carried with them cotton seed, a gin, 
wagons, ploughs, and many kinds of agricultu- 
ral tools, and vegetable seeds. Cotton has 
been raised for generations in this part of 
Africa, but only in the crudest way. Three 
of these men expect to spend the rest of their 
lives there; and one of them said as the boat 
moved away from the dock, “I feel as if I 
were going to my old home to carry some- 
thing that my race has learned here.” 


MR. WASHINGTON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


R. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, the 
founder and principal of Tuskegee 
Institute for colored youth, has been prevailed 
on to write the story of his life, which the read- 
ers of Zhe Outlook now profit by week by 
week. Perhaps there is not another citizen 
of the Republic whose autobiography would 
exceed this modest narrative in its direct 
human interest. The literary and social con- 
ventionalities that we put as a hedge about 
literature and all the little fuss and foolery of 
commonplace achievement vanish in the pres- 
ence of a man who is called and ordained for 
a task like his, and who writes as naturally as 
he works. 


SENATOR CUSHMAN K. DAVIS 


HE death of Senator Cushman K. Davis 

of Minnesota removed one of the most 
useful men in public life. Both by his ability 
and his position as chairman of the committee 
on foreign relations he was among the most im- 
portant members of the Senate. He was born 
in New York, and reared in Wisconsin, whence, 
in 1861, he went to the front as a private in 
an infantry regiment. After the war he set- 
tled in St. Paul. He was a member of the 


Legislature of Minnesota, twice governor, and 
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he was elected to the National Senate in 1877, 
and twice reélected, the last time in 1899. He 
was chairman of the Peace Commissioners to 
Paris. He stood squarely for accepting our 
wider responsibilities. In domestic affairs 
also he had a stalwart courage. During the 
labor troubles of 1893, he denounced from 
his seat in the Senate those who sought to 
defy the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and upheld President Cleveland. 


MR. JOHN FISKE’S AMERICAN HISTORY 


R. JOHN FISKE is nearing the com- 
pletion of his great series of books of 
American history which will make a continu- 
ous narrative from the discovery of the conti- 
nent through the critical period of 1783-1789. 
He is now finishing his volumes on the colo- 
nies. No such contribution has been made to 
American history, or, for that matter, to Amer- 
ican narrative literature —if it be fair to call 
these great books narratives, for they are much 
more. Between volumes of history, Mr. Fiske 
goes forward with his even greater work rep- 
resented by “‘ The Destiny of Man,” “The Idea 
of God,” and “ Through Nature to God.”” How 
fortunate that in this one great instance, as in 
no other, erudition is linked with mastery of 
style, in this richly poor time of dumb scholar- 
ship. Mr. Fiske will soon reach his fifty-ninth 
birthday (March 30); and this prodigious 
quantity of work (besides his earlier ‘Outlines 
of Cosmic Philosophy ”’) has been done while 
he is yet young enough for his greatest tasks 
to lie before him. 


WHAT NATIONAL SUPREMACY DEPENDS ON 


HEY have a happy habit in England 

and Scotland of making frequent occa- 

sions for important speeches by their greatest 

men, and great Englishmen rise to these occa- 

sions. Much of the best thought of the time 

is given forth in this fashion, which we might 
well imitate. 

One such recent occasion was the address of 
Lord Rosebery, on November 16, at Glasgow 
University, on “ The British Empire,’ wherein 
he declared that British naval and commercial 
supremacy would in the new century be chal- 
lenged by other nations. ‘“It will be a period 
of keen, intelligent, almost fierce international 
competition,” he declared, “more probably in 
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Showing the barrenness of the soil when the channel was first cut. 


the arts of peace than in the arts of war”; 
and the English must “become more busi- 
nesslike and thorough as warriors, merchants, 
and statesmen, and they must look thoroughly 
to the training of first-rate men for the struggle 
ahead.” He expressed the opinion that the 
antiquated methods of training had ‘almost 
resulted in commercial disaster, and the time 
had arrived to reconsider the educational 
apparatus.” 

On this same text an earnest sermon ought 
to be preached in every university, college, 
technical school, workshop, factory, and com- 
mercial house in the United States. Much 
of our educational work is well directed, but 
much of it is wasted, — worse than wasted, — 
because it takes no heed of modern American 
conditions. 

To put the training of men on the low 
basis of mere commercial results is to de- 
grade education : no well-balanced man would 
make a plea for a system that left out a 
well-rounded personal development and the 
highest ideals. But both can be kept in a 
training that has an eye single to the devel- 
opment of American character and skill — 
American as against the world. Vague and 
indefinite aims, or no aims at all, are the pit- 
falls of much educational effort. National ad- 
vancement and supremacy depend now more 
directly than ever before on the accurately 
directed education of men. 
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CANAL OF PECOS IRRIGATION COMPANY, NEW MEXICO. 


[See page 252.] 


HOW DEMOCRACY PAYS—LITERALLY 


NGLAND is excited about the inroads 
that American and German manufactur- 
ers are making in her domestic market as well 
as in her foreign trade. Meetings of many 
sorts have been held to listen to the explana- 
tions of economists and politicians. Most of 
them have spoken of the natural resources of 
the United States as one cause,.and of the 
technical education of the Germans as an- 
other. But the main cause is the helpless- 
ness of the British manufacturer under the 
tyranny of organized labor. 

The American workingman demands good 
wages and limited hours, but he takes a per- 
sonal pride in doing as much work as he can, 
and in acquiring greater skill to increase his 
output. The British workman has come to 
take the opposite view and to pride himself 
on doing the least he can for a given wage. 
Nearly all the British unions limit the amount 
of work a man shall do and impose a fine 
for exceeding it. Under such a system the 
cost of production is fixed, and fixed by the 
unions. There is no elasticity. This rigidity 
of the cost of labor, together with the unions’ 
unwillingness to use improved machinery, has 
kept English capital from enlarging old plants 
or building new ones to meet increasing de- 
mands and the new conditions of trade. 

In the United States the building trades 
have tried to determine how much a man 
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may do within a given time, so far unsuccess- 
fully, thanks no doubt to the intelligence of 
workmen themselves. A country that pays 
the highest wages and competes with coun- 
tries paying the lowest (the cost of the raw 
materials the same) owes its success to the 
superior skill and productiveness of its work- 
men. Arbitrarily limit this productiveness 
and you check the momentum which is now 
carrying the United States to a position of 
commercial supremacy, and much of our in- 
creasing opportunity would be lost. 

The labor problem presents itself in every 
country. It is constantly before every em- 
ployer and every employee. The American 
manufacturer knows it, but he, in many cas¢cs 
having been an employee himself, keeps close 
to his men in sympathy and aim and interest. 
This, at least, is the rule; and, so far as it is 
the rule, trouble is avoided ; for workers there 
do not so sharply divide themselves into the 
two classes of the employers and the em- 
ployed. 

The British employer less often comes in 
personal contact or negotiation with his men. 
The employing firm is to them an impersonal 
thing. The classes are more rigidly fixed. 
Hence it comes about that in a very literal 
and fundamental sense democracy pays. It 
is not for Americans to say what the English 
manufacturers can or shall do to get rid of 
the misfortunes that are costing them trade, 
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but great American employers and American 
trade unions may find much to think of in the 
present plight of their British competitors. 


TOO LIBERAL SUFFRAGE IN HAWAII 


HE original Cullom bill for the establish- 
ment of the United States Territory of 
Hawaii required that an elector should own 
$1000 worth of real property or should receive 
an annual income of $600. This restriction 
on the suffrage had been tried and proven 
efficient in protecting the government of Mr. 
Dole from the corruptibility of the natives 
before the Islands came under our control. 
But this property qualification was stricken 
from the bill, as “un-American.” The royalist 
candidate for Congressional delegate won the 
recent election over both the Democrat and 
the Republican candidates, and our govern- 
ment in the Islands has had a direct blow in 
theface. This royalist delegate-elect, Wilcox, 
made the impression on the natives that he 
would do something for the rehabilitation of 
the monarchy, and proclaimed revenge on 
the Americans. His record as a revolutionist 
both against King Kalakaua and the late re- 
public will be brought out in the contest over 
his seat in Congress. But the local political 
situation is somewhat serious. The growth 
of the country in every way since annexation 
has been remarkable; Honolulu, for instance, 
having increased in population from 29,000 to 
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45,000. Through the too early bestowal of 
a liberal suffrage, all property and hope of 
progress are at the mercy of a retrogressive 
electorate. Interference with the existing and 
thoroughly tried franchise to make it square 
with the Declaration of Independence was an 
error in colonial government. 


NEWSPAPER MENDACITY 

heath by newspaper correspond- 

ents becomes a more serious crime as 
the range of newspaper reporting increases, 
and the best newspapers, of course, make the 
greater effort to engage only truthful men. 
There is no doubt that their trustworthiness 
becomes better, but news-gathering is not 
even yet truthfully organized. The menda- 
cious scoundrel in China who reported the 
death by torture of the foreign ministers in 
Pekin last summer was the worst offender 
perhaps in the whole history of newspaper 
work; but another correspondent, quite as 
depraved, was the man who sent despatches 
from Galveston to several journals for the 
first week after the disaster. He duped the 
newspapers and reported harrowing things 
that never happened, many of which, unlike 
the Pekin falsehoods, could never be cor- 
rected. One difficulty that the public has 
in knowing what is now going on in China 
and in our dependent islands is the continu- 
ally contradictory nature of newspaper de- 
spatches. Every great news-gathering journal 
ought to have, as some of them have, respon- 
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sible correspondents at such places, whose 
names shall be published with their de- 
spatches. Anonymous reporting is always 
a temptation to men to accept unverified 
statements or even to manufacture news, es- 
pecially in the tropics and in foreign lands. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE DEWEY ARCH 


HE formal abandonment of the plan to 
make a permanent Dewey arch by the 
committee who solicited subscriptions for it, 
simultaneously with the destruction of the 
temporary arch, which had stood in New 
York for more than a year, doubtless means 
the end of that worthy but unlucky enterprise. 
It is a pity that it failed. The regrettable but 
pardonable folly of the admiral in declaring 
himself a presidential candidate went far to 
cool the enthusiasm of the people — unfortu- 
nately and even unjustly. His splendid service 
is an imperishable part of our history, and he 
has a firm hold on the national gratitude. 
But the task of getting money for the arch 
came unfortunately in the year of a presiden- 
tial campaign. The sum of $65,000, which 
had already been collected, is to be returned 
to the donors; for the committee, after a vig- 
orous effort, was unable to collect $135,000 
more, which would have secured another 
$135,000 that had been conditionally sub- 
scribed. The arch will be missed by resi- 
dents of New York and by thousands of 
visitors. It was a noble memorial of a great 
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THE PARTIES IN ENGLISH POLITICS 


achievement. It ought to have been perpetu- 
ated, not as a memorial of the battle of Manila 
only, but made commemorative also of the 
greater naval victory at Santiago. 


MR. KRUEGER IN EUROPE 

R. KRUEGER the Boer leader’s visit 

to Europe, if it would ever have been 
availing, is pathetically too late. It will only 
emphasize the advantage, perhaps the duty, 
of complete surrender by the Boers rather 
than the continued conduct of guerilla war- 
fare. They are whipped, and the South Afri- 
can Republics have become British colonies. 
The British may yet lose men and may reduce 
parts of the country to desolation. But it is 
too late for the Boers to hope for interven- 
tion. The sympathy of great masses of peo- 
ple they have had and will have, but not the 
help of any government. Mr. Krueger’s re- 


ception in France amounted to nothing more 
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than a pious exercise of the French emotions 
in shouting sympathy with an enemy of Eng- 
land. The snubs that he received from the 
Emperors of Germany and Austria were what 
he must have known he would receive. The 
old man wept. He is, indeed, a pathetic figure. 
But nothing is left to him but a retired life in 
Holland, where, if reports are true, he may 
pass the rest of his days very comfortably on 
the large treasure that he is said to have taken 
with him from Africa. 


THE PARTIES IN ENGLISH POLITICS 


N one respect the condition of political par- 
ties in England and in the United States 

is alike: the Liberals there and the Demo- 
crats here have lacked both an issue and a 
leader. In England the Conservatives, owing 
to the war in Africa, for the first time since 
the Reform Bill won two successive general 
elections. But the fortunes of the Liber- 
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A NIGHT VIEW OF: THE DEWEY ARCH ‘(shortly before its final destruction was begun). 
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als there, as of the Democrats here, have 
probably now seen their lowest ebb. In the 
present session of Parliament which began on 
December 3 they are likely to find themselves 
oversupplied with issues and leaders. In the 
time of great disaster, the whole nation rallied 
to the Government’s support. But now em- 
barrassments thicken. The war drags on 
exasperatingly, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
has announced that there is no present hope 
of tax reduction; even, after the fighting is 
over, the army must be brought home again, 
at great expense, and the war debt paid. The 
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policy of the Government in South Africa is 
certain also to be vigorously attacked. To 
stamp out a guerilla warfare is a hard task, 
particularly fora humane nation. Lord Kitch- 
ener is certainly the right man for that kind 
of work; but war is at best a barbarous and 
cruel thing, and the newspaper correspondent 
sees everything nowadays. How is England 
going to receive the policy of pacification by 
devastation? Moreover, there is the question 
of the political wisdom of such a course. Boer 
and Briton have got to live together in South 
Africa; the condition of Cape Colony is even 
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now none too good; and under the circum- 
stances conciliation might pay better than too 
many blows. The Conservative party may 
yet find the Transvaal a shirt of Nessus. 


THE LONG-DRAWN-OUT CHINESE TROUBLE 


N Pekin, the foreign Ministers first drew 
up an agreement which the Powers could 
not accept, and the opening of negotiations 
were further postponed while the Govern- 
ments exchanged views. The demands de- 
cided on by the Ministers are: a monument 
to Baron von Ketteler and apology made in 
Germany by an imperial prince; the execu- 
tion of eleven high officers; provincial exami- 
nations to be suspended for five years; where 
outrages occurred, dismissal and punishment 
for officials permitting future disorders; in- 
demnities to States, corporations, and individ- 
uals; a Foreign Minister in the place of the 
Tsung-li-yamen ; rational access to the Em- 
peror; the razing of the Taku and Chih-li 
forts; prohibition of the importation of arms; 
resident legation guards; and posted procla- 
mations against the Boxers for two years. 

Some of these provisions are far from hav- 
ing the approval of our Government, and our 
ambassadors were instructed to communicate 
the fact to the various Foreign Offices. For 
some days there was grave anxiety, and talk 
was heard of withdrawing the negotiations 
entirely from Pekin, where feeling against 
China was too heated to give moderate coun- 
sels much show, and where it was felt that 
Mr. Conger was not in full sympathy with 
the other Ministers. The replies of the for- 
eign Governments greatly relieved this anx- 
iety. Only Germany seemed inclined to stand 
out for the entire list of demands, and milder 
counsels prevailed at the German court. 

This must be regarded as another signal 
victory for Mr. Hay. The demands of the 
Powers were defeating themselves. No one 
could expect the princes named for decapita- 
tion to present themselves voluntarily for the 
process, and they are probably stronger than 
the native Government. By imposing impos- 
sible conditions the allies were simply forcing 
on war, and that could hardly have failed to 
bring the dismemberment of China. 

If the Chinese Government is given a rea- 
sonable chance in this matter of punishments, 
there seems now only one obstacle in the way 
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of a satisfactory settlement of the present 
troubles; but that obstacle is a tremendous 
one. From the beginning it has been plain 
that the crux of the whole problem would be 
the question of indemnity. The bill for the 
military expenses of the allies is reaching 
mammoth proportions, and it will all be pre- 
sented to China unless the situation can be 
given a new turn. Germany allows her offi- 
cers five times their regular pay, and does 
everything in the munificent manner which 
goes naturally with spending somebody else’s 
money. But China cannot pay a heavy in- 
demnity unless the management of the finances 
is put in foreign hands. It is hard to see how 
this can be done without paving the way to 
practical control of the internal affairs of the 
nation. Unless the Powers which are sin- 
cerely interested in preserving the ‘“admin- 
istrative and territorial integrity” of China 
can keep the figure low, this indemnity matter 
may bring all our past efforts to naught. 
What is going on in China itself, except in 
the parts held by foreigners, it is quite impos- 
sible to say. The course of events equals a 
French farce for complications and a melo- 
drama for revolutions and surprises. Con- 
cerning the doings and intentions of the 
Government a cloud of contradictory rumors 
thickens in the newspaper despatches. A reit- 
erated report comes that Emperor Kwang-su 
will return soon to Pekin; it is the best of 
news, if true. But contradictions multiply. 
Yu-Hsien, having committed suicide twice, is 
now to be executed; Prince Tuan and Tung- 
Fuh-Siang have raised a rebellion, are in cus- 
tody, have fled, control the movements of the 
court. The absence of accurate information 
suggests the question whether more could not 
be done to open avenues of reliable informa- 
tion. If Russia has not eyes and ears at the 
Chinese court, it would be very surprising ; 
but no news leaks from that source for the 
benefit of the allies. To the rest of the world 
Egyptian darkness could not compare with 
the impenetrability of Chinese diplomacy. 
It appears, however, as though a genuine 
effort had been made to placate the Powers 
in the matter of punishments — certainly an 
embarrassing undertaking for a fugitive and 
shaken central authority when some of the 
criminals are powerful chieftains at the head 
of military forces. Yet the council of envoys 
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at Pekin has not been satisfied. Meanwhile 
aggressive military operations have been con- 
tinued under Count von Waldersee’s direc- 
tion, by expeditions radiating from the capital. 
At this distance some of these movements seem 
quite purposeless ; it is possible that in one or 
two cases at least they may carry relief to iso- 
lated missionary parties. But some have a 
very evident object. To pursue the court 
would be very hard; but it might be starved 
out by cutting off the supplies sent from the 
south and west. If it should come to war, it 
is very probable that this method, successful 
once before in China, would be that employed 
to bring to terms the Empress Dowager and 
her party. 

But as this record closes, the dominant 
Powers seem agreed on a less severe policy 
than the Ministers in Pekin outlined. The 
United States surely will not change its course; 
and there is hope that the long-drawn-out and 
troublesome problem may yet reach peaceful 
solution. 

“LITERATURE” AND LITERATURE 


LITERARY man has written to THE 
Wor p’s Work, saying :— 
“There is too little literature in the magazine. 
It ought to have literary essays and pleasant chat 
about books and short stories and poems.” 


A professional man, who has read the great 
books of the world, has written : — 


“Thank Heaven that one magazine is bold enough 
to emancipate itself from ‘literature’ !” 


These gentlemen put different meanings on 
the word ‘literature.’ One regards it as criti- 
cism, as essays about books and about men 
who write books. The other regards it as 
great books themselves; and he looks upon 
most current criticism as something done at 
second hand. 

And the second gentleman is right in his 
judgment; for an honest effort at a piece of 
constructive work, even if the result be a dull 
novel or an uninspired poem, or a common- 
place history, — any book written straight out 
of life or out of observation of life,—is a 
better thing in the world than an essay about 
a book that is already written and published 
and may itself be read, unless such an essay 
come from a great man who has had a wide 
experience both in life and in literature, and 
has himself constructed a first-hand book. 
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In discussing literature and in studying it, 
there are two aims. One aim is to broaden 
the horizon, to fill the mind, to grow —the 
aim of personal culture. So to read literature 
is every man’s bounden duty. But the way 
to do this is so easy that many men never 
find it out. It is simply to read the great 
books of the world, especially the great books 
in our own language —to read them intelli- 
gently, diligently, lovingly, and to re-read 
them, and not to make the mistake of reading 
about them. When a man has read Shak- 
spere once a year for half a lifetime, or 
Wordsworth, or Thackeray, or Mark Twain, 
or Kipling’s “Seven Seas” half-a-dozen times, 
why on earth should he waste his time in 
reading what some other man (who has prob- 
ably read these same writers less often and 
less well than he) has to say about them? 
The unfortunate truth is, most persons who 
accept criticism and read literary essays do 
not read great books; and here is where 
the damage is done. A man that is willing 
to surrender his own judgment to another’s 
soon loses his judgment, and he then loses his 
stomach for vigorous literature and becomes 
content to feed on second-hand things. Since 
most literary essays are second-hand products 
but are accepted as short-cuts to a knowledge 
of literature, they do positive harm by keep- 
ing well-meaning persons away from litera- 
ture. There is reason to fear, for instance, 
that more women have listened to lectures 
on Browning and read essays about him 
than ever read Browning himself. The intel- 
lectual life is not helped by literary essays 
and criticisms—except the very few great 
essays by great constructive minds. Writing 
them and reading them is a dissipating and 
enervating waste of time. 

The other aim of sane and vigorous literary 
discussion and study is to promote the pro- 
duction of literature —to encourage the con- 
structive impulse, to get men in the mood to 
write things. 

The groups of men and women who lecture 
about literature and who listen to lectures, 
kill the creative impulse in one another and 
in most young persons who come under their 
influence. A man or a journal that has an 
ambition to make Literature, or to encourage 
the making of it, runs plump against the fact 
that in our time and our country the most 
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powerful discouragements come from the criti- 
cal literary class, if it may be said that we have 
a literary class. In England, it is said, many 
young literary men succumb to social influ- 
ence. When society pays attention to a new 
writer, he runs a grave risk of losing the inde- 
pendence and freshness of mind that constitute 
his literary capital. In the United States a 
writer who falls under the influence of our 
diletianit is likely to cease to grow. Most of 
our writers now past middle life are doing less 
good work than they did in early life for this 
reason, — they have fallen into a despondent 
critical mood; and in this mood they mistake 
criticism for creation, and put an undue value 
on contemporary judgments. 

If there were no other proof that our pro- 
fessional guardians of literature are the un- 
conscious enemies of the very thing that they 
mean to encourage, proof enough is found in 
this single fact, — that most of them are men 
who are themselves hopeless about American 
civilization. To them the future seems dark. 
Out of despondency literature never yet grew. 

If a man wish to add to our Literature, he 
can afford to neglect every book-about-books 
that was ever written in America. Indeed, 
after he has passed his schoolboy period he 
cannot afford to read them, nor can he afford 
to pay heed, to the criticism of despondency. 
If he fall into the mood of despair about 
democratic institutions and learn to sneer, he 
may make a career as a critic and lose his own 
soul, but he can add nothing to the creative 
impulse of his time. 

Perhaps every maker of literature, when- 
ever he lived, has been obliged for his own 
salvation to keep aloof from the critical literary 
class of his time. Certainly most literary men 
have done so during their productive periods. 
But, whatever may be true about the past, the 
hope of American literature now is not in men 
who produce or who feed on literary criticism 
and literary essays. A man who wishes to 
write something at first hand will do better to 
play golf than to read current literary essays; 
for golf is cheerful and takes one outdoors. 
And two of the great qualities that have gone 
to the making of the literature of our race are 
cheerfulness and a love of outdoor life. As 


soon as you get a literary cult and a mere 
bookish life, you are in a fair way to get 
literary cant and “despair of the republic.” 
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A man who would make American litera- 
ture now must feel, as all the greatest literary 
men of our race have felt, from Chaucer to 
Kipling and Mark Twain, a keen common 
interest in all kinds of men, and a kinship 
with them; and he must know and feel the 
strong positive forces of our life. Most of all, 
he must have mental health and hope. He 
must know (and if he have a fresh outdoor 
mind he will know) that it is out of a new 
national impulse that literature comes into 
being —just such an impulse as the United 
States now feels. That this impulse expresses 
itself chiefly in commercial ways is natural; 
but the impulse itself is worth a thousandfold 
more than its direct commercial results. 

About commercial results for their own sake 
THE Wor-p’s Work cares less than it cares 
for anything else on earth; about literature 
and its production it cares more than for all 
other things put together. For that reason 
it welcomes the new impulse and hopes to do 
contemporary literature what service it can by 
direct encouragement. It is out of action, 
hope, achievement —the doing of things — 
that the independence of mind comes which 
feels the constructive impulse — never out of 
despair, or hesitancy, or second-hand opinions. 
The first step towards such an independence 
of mind is to emancipate one’s self from the 
critical professionalism of the “ literary ” class 
to which our friend belongs who thinks that 
there is some helpful connection between 
Literature and “literary essays, and pleasant 
chat about books.” These are the tin-soldiery 
of Literature. 

As for “short stories and poems,” the man 
who does not get enough of these things must 
live in an inaccessible cavern on an undis- 
covered island in an unknown sea. 





THE SUCCESSION OF ART-FADS 


HE close of Oscar Wilde’s pathetic 
career calls to mind one of those curi- 

ous spasms of affectation which from time to 
time manifest themselves in the development 
of artistic taste. We are going through one 
of them now, if the silly illustrations of some of 
the magazines and popular books are to be 
trusted as good evidence. A fad — in Wilde’s 
case a sunflower and a couple of cat-tails were 
the poor foundation — sweeps over the art of 
a country with a sort of blight. Permanent 
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ideals of zesthetic perfection are overcast, and 
our eyes are for a while offended or pleased, 
as the case may be, with monstrosities in form 
and color, staring at us in public buildings, 
street cars, railway coaches, until the eye 
grows too weary to endure it longer and reac- 
tionensues. These fosewrs, preying upon the 
enthusiasms of little minds, thus have their 
day and disappear. But the poverty-stricken 
idealists we have always with us, and it is only 
when we see them in a procession of decayed 
sovereignties, as it were, that we realize the 
permanence of human folly in artistic matters. 
The days of the present one must be nearly 
over: we are getting pretty tired of symbolic 
flatnesses, crude color-contrasts, and medizval 
monstrosities. The doctrine of the signifi- 
cance of form in the hands of the present fad- 
makers has already produced something like 
a riot of formlessness. 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD ROAD 

HE Interstate Good Roads Association, 

at its recent meeting in Chicago, out- 
lined a big campaign. It asked Congress for 
$150,000 a year, to be spent by the Agricul- 
tural Department in educating the people 
about roads. A national committee was ap- 
pointed to promote good roads legislation in 
every state, and to carry on a system of pub- 
lic instruction about the need of good roads 
and about methods of building them. The 
post office department was asked to make 
good roads the first condition of granting free 
rural delivery. The convention was not a big 
meeting, but in this work a few men have had 
a great influence. The subject is more impor- 
tant than it is interesting to reporters and 
essayists. It is more important, in fact, than 
most subjects, religious or secular, that con- 
ventions of men and women meet to discuss; 
for a man that in any way helps to build a 
good road where a bad one ran, does a greater 
service to his kind, and builds a more lasting 
monument, than the man who writes a his- 
torical novel, for instance, or who sends a 
missionary to China; for a good road will 
outlast a bad book, and give to Christian char- 
acter serenity and continuity. 


THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HE new Report of the National Bureau 
of Education shows the growth of the 
public schools during the last thirty years — 
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a growth that has been gratifying in most 
parts of the Union, but in some rather slow. 
The total expenditure for public schools in 
1899 was more than $187,000,000; in 1870 it 
was $69,000,000; and the per capita expendi- 
ture of the whole population was respectively 
$1.75 and $2.67. 


COMPARATIVE EXPENDITURE AND ATTENDANCE ON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1870 AND IN 1899 





| ER CENT oF $ 
EXPENDED PER CAPITA ¥- Cent or ScHooL 








States FOR Pusiic SCHOOLS | ae 
North Atlantic 1870 1899 1870 1899 
Maine . . .| $1.51 $2.30 87.35 81.45 
New Hampshire 1.30 2.59 91.31 72.18 
Vermont. . . I.51 2.96 81.88 
Massachusetts . 3-73 5.07 72.34 75.28 
Rhode Island . 2.05 3-74 59.24 63.07 
Connecticut. . 2.74 3-51 80.83 72.32 
New York . . 2.17 4-03 82.98 68.93 
New Jersey. . 2.48 3.12 63.20 65.29 


Pennsylvania . 2.36 3.21 76.35 67.21 
South Atlantic 




















Delaware . . 1.21 1.63 50.04 67.93 
Maryland .. 1.53 2.38 46.70 64.12 
Dist. Columbia . 2.97 3-92 41.60 61.24 
Virginia. . . 47 1.15 32.34 61.04 
West Virginia . 1.26 2.36 49.47 81.10 
North Carolina 16 53 31.23 62.39 
South Carolina .38 59 27.28 55-40 
Georgia . . . 24 OI 11.89 61.99 
Florida ... .66 1.30 21.21 63.37 
South Central 
Kentucky .. .80 1.31 76, 
Tennessee . . 59 83 32. 74.62 
Alabama. . . 36 .46 40.36 67.58 
Mississippi . . 1.11 81 40.60 69.17 
Louisiana . . 71 79 24.78 40.57 
BOERS cis: is -74 1.49 21. 52.22 
Arkansas. . . 1.02 .98 40.29 64.27 
Oklahoma . .| —— 1.68 79.84 
North Central 
De ae «xs 2.52 3.21 84.04. 73.88 
Indiana . . . 1.70 3.62 78.64 $3.33 
Illinois . . 2.57 3-49 81.01 66.07 
Michigan. . . 2.3 2.57 79.66 78.56 
Wisconsin . . 1.70 2.44 73-92 69.25 
Minnesota . . 2.06 2.82 75.92 72.38 
MOOR) 05: 6" 2.70 3.80 84.44 87.56 
Missouri. . . 99 2.30 56.03 70.12 
North Dakota 66 0.0 
South Dakota \ wad cast 39.26 aa 
Nebraska .. 2.61 3.21 58.76 77.02 
Kansas .. . 2.24 3.00 74.22 88.20 
Western 
Montana. . . 1.62 3.16 70.24 78.94 
Wyoming .. wt 1.90 45-34 54.46 
Colorado. . . 1.44 3-70 42.28 80.12 
New Mexico . 05 85 4.42 52.24 
Arizona... oO 2.60 oO 68.17 
US Ga 1.28 3.69 53-36 82.54 
Nevada... « 1.93 4.96 53-97 81.78 
EHANOS) 0.5. « 1.17 1.75 46.06 76.82 
Washington. . 1.30 3.80 69. 91.42 
Oregon... 1.65 3-07 67.73 86.80 
California . . 2.93 4.09 63.64 70.95 











Massachusetts continues to pay the highest 
per capita rate for public schools ($5.07), 
North Carolina the lowest (53 cents). Many 
of the Southern states show substantial even 
if slow progress; but Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas show a decreased per capita expenditure 
these thirty years. 

Such a table can, of course, tell nothing of 
the very great advance that has been made 
in method and efficiency. 


REVIVED ACTIVITY ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


HE country on the Pacific slope has 

entered a new period of activity which 
promises the magnificent destiny that it hoped 
long ago to work out. Early in this decade 
industrial progress there halted; the cities 
refused to grow; immigration to the rural 
districts became less; opportunities for labor 
and capital were hard to find; good harbors 
were only half filled with masts and stacks; 
and growing fruit at low prices and the care 
of invalids seemed likely t» remain the chief 
industries. But in the last two years a change 
has come. The Alaskan gold discoveries 
brought activity and prosperity on Puget 
Sound; and every commercial enterprise on 
the Pacific coast has been helped by the ex- 
tension of American influence in the Orient 
and the enormous growth of American foreign 
trade. 

Seven hundred sawmills are now running 
at full time in the three Pacific states; a 
bountiful fruit crop has been gathered and 
sold at the best prices obtained for years; 
from San Diego to Seattle the harbors are 
crowded with shipping, which brings good 
profits to the owners of vessels; and in all 
parts of the world shipyards are building 
hulls for the Pacific trade. In the crowded 
harbor of San Francisco, with its seven miles 
of docks, ships anchor amidstream, awaiting 
their turn to receive or to discharge cargo; 
and long-delayed plans for reclaiming vast 
tracts of arid land have been taken up again 
to supply the needs of incoming settlers and 
the enlarging activities of the pioneers. All 
that is needed now, in the opinion of the 
people of the Pacific coast, to make their 
commercial position permanently secure, is 
the cutting of the isthmian canal. 

















r VNHERE is no more encouraging note 
in the whole chorus of American in- 
dustry than that which comes from 

the shipyards. The building of modern ships, 

particularly the building of naval ships, is per- 
haps the most far-reaching problem before 
the American branch of the industry. The 
marked naval growth of the last ten years in 
the world at large reaches this year its 
highest mark in this country. When work is 
begun upon the five new battleships and six 
armored cruisers which have been added 
only recently to the list, the United States 
will have more naval ships building and to be 
built than any other government. Even in 
tables showing the percentage of increase in 
naval budgets during the last ten years this 
government takes place only second to Russia. 

The Russian budget was last year four times 

as great as it was ten years ago, our own was 

trebled, as was Germany’s, while even the 

British were forced by competition to appro- 

priate twice as much as in 1889. 

This great world movement of navy build- 
ing has been accompanied by a phenomenal 
growth and increase in the yards of the 
United States during the last two years which 
can point to but one end. Shipbuilders are 
to follow the lead of the flag out into the 
world and claim their old-time share of the 
profits of the sea. And further, far beyond 
the old-time prowess of the sailing clipper 
builders, they are making ready to furnish 
foreign navies with marvels of sea fighters 
from monster warships down to venomous 
little torpedo boats. The times were ripe 
for our reappearance as shipbuilders for the 
world at large. For while we still maintained 
our old position as the second of shipbuilding 
countries, our output had decreased from one- 
third of all the tonnage built annually to one- 
eighth. Great Britain had secured all the 


work lost to us since 1861, but Germany was 
making a great effort to pass us on the list. 
In 1899 Great Britain built 1,731,543 tons, the 
United States only 267,600 tons, and Germany 
260,000 tons. 
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The chief cause for the loss of prestige by 
shipyards here was the change from the use 
of wood toiron and steel. This found builders 
everywhere unable to cope with British com- 
petition. The industry here had its birth 
in the prodigal richness with which Ameri- 
can forests furnished shipbuilding material. 
When the world turned its back on these it 
went to the furnaces and metal workers of 
England, at that time far in advance of 
similar development elsewhere. But even 
after there had been progress here in steel 
and iron industries second to none, their 
adaptation to sea work seemed for some time 
deferred. Even now the awakened craft 
must face terrific competition abroad and 
growing difficulties at home. It seems hard 
that simultaneously with this outreaching of 
Yankee shipyards for the shipbuilding of the 
world, the price of steel for plates should have 
advanced nearly 20% from 1898 to 1899, 
accompanied by an even greater increase in 
other necessary products. Labor here is also 
higher than in England, although up to this 
time there has been less trouble with the 
unions which have so disturbed work there 
for the past three years. In regard to ship- 
building materials, however, it seems easily 
proven that the United States can, under 
normal conditions, produce them at less cost 
than Great Britain. 

Undoubtedly the new impetus given to 
American naval shipbuilding dates from the 
birth of the new navy in 1882. Since then, 
forty vessels have been added, with very few 
exceptions entirely American in their planning 
and building. This is a wonderful output for 
twenty years of work, but it will be easily 
eclipsed in the next few years. There are 
now seventy ships building for the navy, and 
contracts for eleven more are now being 
made. It was only in 1880 that a well-known 
American, responding to the toast ‘“ Our 
Navy,” said: “If the length of my reply is to 
be governed by the size of our navy, I have 
already said too much.” He or those about 
him could scarcely have foreseen that in 1900 
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we would have a navy of which no nation 
could fail to be proud. 

The shipyards of the country have grown 
in size and number as the building of the 
navy progressed, and in direct consequence of 
contracts awarded by the government. In 
fact, in one instance, a very promising plant, 
the William R. Trigg Company, of Richmond, 
Va., was organized after its bids for the con- 
struction of three torpedo boats and two 
destroyers were successful. This was in the 
summer of 1898. Within six months work 
had been begun and two hundred men were 
employed. Nowthere are over eight hundred 
employees, twenty-five additional acres of 
ground have been secured, and every indica- 
tion points to the early development of a 
shipyard of the first-class. This is only an 
example of the development and enlargement 
of the yards everywhere following upon the 
awards of contracts now in the course of 
fulfilment. All over the country, except on the 
Great Lakes, where treaty stipulations prevent, 
are distributed contracts for building large and 
small craft, torpedo boats, torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, and so on, which go to make up 
seventy vessels in all building. 

There is ample evidence to be had in the 
trade journals and elsewhere that all of the 
325 shipyards in the United States are taking 
part in this marked revival of trade. There 
seems a widespread movement for the build- 
ing of new and better shops, for the addition 
of increased power plants, and a general ex- 
tension of the scope of work formerly done. 
The starting of new companies is the best evi- 
dence of the prosperity of the old, and the 
mere fact that more than $20,000,000 is in- 
vested in shipyards which have been planned 
and begun within the past two years shows of 
itself the outreaching growth of the industry. 
Of the $70,000,000 worth of tonnage now 
building in this country, which price is exclu- 
sive of the cost of armor and armament, the 
Navy Department will pay $35,000,000, and 
the Russian government for the two vessels 
building at the Cramps’ $5,000,000. 

The fine old story of the United States 
navy has begun a new chapter. And it is 
cause for tremendous satisfaction that the new 
has proven so far fully worthy of the old. No 
easy standard had been set. At the very be- 
ginning of the century, in reviewing an Amer- 


ican squadron, Lord Nelson said, “ There is 
in the handling of those transatlantic ships 
a nucleus of trouble for the navy of Great 
Britain.” That trouble came with terrific verity 
in 1812, when the greatest of Old World sea 
powers, built up through long years of un- 
counted cost in experience and expenditure, 
promised to be suddenly and easily shattered 
by the stripling navy of the New. Even if he 
seldom mentions it, no Englishman ever for- 
gets that in seven months five hundred British 
merchantmen and three frigates surrendered, 
while not a single American frigate struck her 
flag. This memory makes particularly useful 
the English view of the work of our navy 
builders of to-day. It is so sure to be jealously 
just. 

“ Nauticus,” an eminent British naval au- 
thority, speaking in the Fortnightly Review, 
makes some interesting comparisons of our 
battleships with those of the French and 
British. Speaking of the /owa and /udiana, 
he says :— 


> 


“T have observed that they compare unfavorably 
in the matter of speed with such ships of the same 
class as the Renown [ British] and the Jauréguiberry 
[French], but in almost every other respect they 
seem to me to be immeasurably, nay crushingly, 
superior. But I do not regard speed as of great im- 
portance to the battleship. What, for example, could 
be the value in practice of the Renown’s superior 
speed as against that of the /rdiana? It might, 
it is true, enable the Renown to force action, but 
with an opponent so greatly superior in gun-fire 
our ship could scarcely hope, other things being 
equal, to achieve success. If the two ships were 
engaged bow to bow, stern to stern, or bow to stern, 
the United States ship could deal blows much more 
numerous than those of the British ship, and in the 
aggregate nearly twice as heavy. Even if they 
engaged broadside to broadside, the aggregate energy 
of the American fire would be much more than 
double that of the British. But with our huge 
Royal Sovereign or our great Prince George as our 
champion, we would not fare much better, for the 
Americans distribute their guns much more advan- 
tageously than we do. In the War of 1812 we were 
obliged, much against our will, to take lessons from 
the United States on the proper way of gunning 
frigates. We might do worse now than take les- 
sons from the United States on the proper way of 
gunning battleships ; and also of gunning cruisers, 
for American cruisers are as superior to ours as 
American battleships are.” 
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The unrestrained indorsements of Ameri- 
can naval workers, the men who design and 
the men who construct, coming from such 
sources, are enough to fire them on to further 
achievement. Such comment as this natu- 
rally points to a widening of shipbuilding here 
which it never had in the days of its former 
supremacy. This is the building of fighting 
ships for foreign countries. The Russian and 
Japanese ships built and building at the Cramp 
yard in Philadelphia and the Union Iron Works 
of San Francisco are the direct triumph of 
just this superiority in our modern navy over 
all manner of subtle intrigue and influence 
exerted in behalf of foreign shipbuilders. The 
Japanese cruisers, the Chz/ose, built at San 
Francisco, and the Kasagz, built at Philadel- 
phia, are already fit examples in their class 
of American achievement. Great things are 
promised and expected of the first-class Rus- 
sian battleship Retvzzan in construction at the 
Cramp yard. Itisa terrific warrior, expected, 
in spite of its 12,750 tons, to maintain a speed 
of eighteen knots. The Russian commerce 
destroyer Varyag, from the same builders, 6000 
tons, is a veritable huntsman of the sea, going 
twenty-three knots when on a trail. News- 
paper announcements tell us that the plac- 
ing of a contract for a Turkish cruiser with 
American builders is imminent. 

An entrance into this field of the work 
carries with it the necessity of not only ex- 
tending the credit of American commercial 
probity, but of proving a still greater power 
in the sphere of international finance. Leta 
government announce a projected increase in 
its navy, and within twenty-four hours great 
long-reaching arms of financial influence and 
diplomatic intrigue will be set in motion for 
furthering the claims of contesting bidders. 
It was the writer’s fortune to see sucha con- 
test during diplomatic residence in a Euro- 
pean capital. The Government decided to 
increase its navy. The statement of this in- 
tention was not a day old before all manner 
of activity had begun. The largest of the 
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British shipyards keep a permanent agent at 
every capital for just such emergencies. Nat- 
urally these were first at the offices of the 
Ministry of Marine, but they were soon fol- 
lowed by others — all prepared to move the 
earth for success. Before a month had passed 
the contest had climbed up from the hands 
of these agents, through their chiefs, to the 
heads of great banks and financial powers 
generally which had influence in that country, 
on to the very ambassadors themselves. To 
secure contracts amounting to less than 
$5,000,000 it was not thought undignified for 
the embassies to enter the scramble in behalf 
of their respective shipyards. And, as one 
knew well that many ministry men and even 
palace officials had to be “ propitiated ” by the 
successful contestant, one wondered if some 
scheme of profit-sharing had not been ar- 
ranged as a reward for ambassadorial activi- 
ties. 

Even these mighty instruments failed to 
secure a settlement of the contest for months, 
and all who understood its scope looked on in 
wondering interest. There was missing no 
influence which could possibly be brought to 
bear from any quarter of the globe in favor 
of either of the bidders to whom the contest 
finally narrowed down. Diplomatic conces- 
sions were solemnly if unofficially offered by 
cabinets in return for the awarding of the 
work to their builders. And when it finally 
looked as if one country was to secure the 
work, when thousands upon thousands had 
been spent in “facilitation,” suddenly came 
the announcement that the emperor of one of 
the contesting countries was coming on a visit. 
Of course some public reason of congratulation 
or condolence was given for this expedition. 
But commonly it was known that the impe- 
rial guest spent by far the larger portion of 
his time in arguing the superiority of his 
home shipbuilders ; and, what is more to the 
point, he proved an excellent commercial 
traveller, and went home with the orders in 
his pocket. 








GREAT IRRIGATION 


HE United States still owns 600,000,- 

000 acres of vacant public land, of 

which 374,000,000 are good for graz- 
ing, 96,000,000 will yield fuel and fence tim- 
ber, and 70,000,000 timber of commercial 
value, and 60,000,000 are yet desert. These 
are the facts officially given out at the meet- 
ing of the National Irrigation Association in 
Chicago in November. 

There is water enough to turn between 
75,000,000 and 100,000,000 acres of grazing 
land into farm land, if this water can be 
properly distributed. The average size of 
an irrigated farm is forty acres. The arid 
states alone, then, have room (five persons to 
a farm) for an increase of more than 10,000,- 
ooo to the agricultural population. The 
reclamation of this arid land, it is estimated, 
would give a livelihood to 50,000,000 more 
persons than the United States can accom- 
modate comfortably under present conditions. 
“ But large capital is needed to carry out the 
irrigation plans now most discussed. Irri- 
gating work on a small scale has generally 
been successful, but the larger investment 
has not paid. The Association asks govern- 
ment aid to build reservoirs to make the arid 
spaces available for homesteaders. They 
wish Congress to declare the title to all 
water not yet appropriated as forever rest- 
ing in the government. 

When Congress asks government experts 
for advice as to when and where to commencé 
work, they will recommend an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for a dam across the Gila River 
near San Carlos, in Arizona, and $2,000,000, 
more or less, to turn the waters of St. Mary 
River in Montana from their natural course 
toward Hudson Bay into the tributaries of 
the Missouri River. These are two great 
irrigation plans which affect areas that may 
become populous states. 

The Gila River rises in New Mexico and 
flows easterly across southern Arizona through 
a country now occupied in part by the peace- 
ful Indians. As the country has become set- 
tled, the lands held by the Indians have been 
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reduced to a reservation in the centre of the 
valley. The whites, especially the Mormons, 
have taken up lands above them, and have, 
with large ditches, drawn all of the water 
from the river during seasons of scarcity, so 
the Indians can no longer cultivate the soil, 
and have in effect become paupers. Enough 
water can be secured by storing the floods of 
the Gila. Storage on a large scale only is 
practicable, and the needed dam and reservoir 
will cost about $1,000,000. This will supply 
water not only for the 150,000 acres of arable 
land owned by the Indians, but also for over 
100,000 acres of vacant public lands, so that 
the first cost of the reservoir can be reimbursed 
from subsequent settlement. 

The other project, in Montana, is to divert 
water which now flows from the Rocky Moun- 
tains northerly into Canada by way of the St. 
Mary River, taking it out of the river before 
it reaches the international boundary, carrying 
it many miles to the east, and filling up the 
tributaries of the Missouri River at a season 
when they are now almost entirely dry —in 
effect taking the stream from our northern 
neighbors. St. Mary River rises in northern 
Montana, starting from the Blackfoot glaciers 
and receiving effluents from several others, 
and flows into a lake known as the Upper St. 
Mary Lake, below which is the Lower St. Mary 
Lake, the two separated only by a narrow 
strip of land. St. Mary River flows out of 
the lower lake, and within a short distance is 
joined by a stream equally as large, known as 
the Swiftcurrent River. From the confluence 
of these streams to the northern boundary of 
the United States the river flows in a northerly 
direction for a distance of ten or twelve miles. 

Milk River heads on the eastern slope of 
the great ridge which separates the St. Mary 
from the Milk River, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the Missouri drainage. The streams 
flowing from this ridge are small and carry 
but little water, running through prairie almost 
from their start. The Milk River flows into 
Canada and reénters the United States about 
one hundred miles east of its first crossing of 
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the boundary. There is very little water in 
this stream during the irrigation season. 

Government engineers declare it practicable 
to divert the water from St. Mary River a 
short distance below the outlet of the lower 
lake. It can then be carried eastward till it 
turns its water into Sage Creek, a lower 
tributary of Milk River, thence on to the 
Missouri. 

The canal that it is proposed to cut would 
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make available all the land it could supply 
with water, besides turning many dry river- 
beds into flowing streams. While it would 
reclaim several hundred thousand acres of 
land for settlement, this would not be its only 
result, for it would render habitable a vast 
area of country, fertile but now arid, and 
unlock the door to the natural wealth of a 
region greater in extent than many of the 
states. 


YALE 


BY 


HERBERT 


M4 NHE election of President Hadley less 
than two years ago was generally ac- 
cepted as meaning that another chapter 

in the history of Yale had been begun. It 
was thought especially significant that the 
man chosen to be the head of the university 
when it should enter its third century was 
still a young man, that he was an investigator 
and scholar of the modern type, trained in 
Germany as well as in his college, and that 
he was not a clergyman — the first layman to 
occupy the presidency. His candidacy re- 
ceived the support of the body of the alumni 
and of the faculty; but the greatest enthu- 
siasm for him was among the younger men; 
and some ultra-conservatives were for a time 
not without forebodings that too wide a de- 
parture from the lines of Yale’s past develop- 
ment might follow his election. 

In the past, the most valuable characteristic 
of. the training received at Yale has been that 
it makes a man socially useful. The typical 
Yale man is a man of high ideals, and at the 
same time practical, American, democratic. 
Intellectual isolation and ineffectiveness are 
not qualities which flourish in her atmosphere. 

But many changes have come over college 
life in the last few years. Some of these are 
due to new social conditions, some to new 
educational requirements and opportunities. 
The old Yale of the brick row, of plain living, 
of narrow curriculum, and severe discipline is 
left behind. American life is no longer 
what it was forty years ago. During the 
same period the intellectual world has been 
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revolutionized. Both these facts have pro- 
foundly affected the colleges. Are they likely 
to affect the broad result on character of 
college life? 

There are many ideals of what a university 
should be. One is the ideal of a place where 
everything that is known is taught, and where 
new knowledge is being discovered; a place 
where specialists are trained. Another is 
that of a place where gentlemen gather for 
the leisurely pursuit of that liberal culture 
which is the possession of the finest aristoc- 
racy — the aristocracy of intellect. Another 
is that of a place where each student gains 
the fullest development of his individuality — 
where personalities are set free. But no one 
has emphasized so strongly as President 
Hadley the conception of the university as a 
place for the making of citizens, for training 
men to public service, to social usefulness. 
Whatever changes in college life and in edu- 
cational methods may come, the aim of Yale 
is to continue to do what it has been doing’ in 
the past. Say 


The duties which have fallen to Yale’s new “G*~ 


president were determined by the position 
which the institution had reached when he 
succeeded to the office. The last fifteen 
years have been years of rapid growth. The 
old brick row of dormitories and recitation 
buildings has melted away before the quad- 
rangle—the evidence of freer student ex- 
penditure and larger needs of instruction. 
In 1880 there were 612 college undergradu- 
ates ; in 1890, 832; in 1899, 1224. The colle- 
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giate faculty in the same years numbered 
respectively 30, 53, and 113. Twenty years 
ago the academical course was almost wholly 
prescribed; in 1890, two-thirds prescribed, 
with 119 elective courses open for the re- 
mainder of the work; this year there are 273 
undergraduate elective courses, with rigidly 
required work limited to Freshman and three 
hours of Junior year. No Sophomore now has 
to take either Latin, Greek, or Mathematics. 

Meanwhile around the college has formed 
the university. The change in corporate 
name was made in 1886. At that time the 
number of buildings was 31; there are now 
46. The endowment in the former year was 
about $2,200,000; in 1900, over $5,300,000. 

President Dwight’s accession to the presi- 
dency in 1886 was at the end of an epoch. 
The old system of prescribed studies through- 
out the academical course had given way for 
the upper classes in 1884. The antiquated 
fashion of electing tutors on their general 
scholarship record, and afterwards assigning 
them to teach whatever subject happened to 
be needed, continued nearly to the end of 
President Porter’s administration. The num- 
ber of students began to leap upwards in 
1886. In 1835, 135 men entered the academ- 
ical department; in 1885, 134; during these 
fifty years the largest class numbered 149. 
Since the fall of 1887 no class has entered 
with less than 200 men, and the present size 
approaches 350. 

In the Sheffield Scientific School the Fresh- 
man class in 1884 numbered 81; in 1891, 200. 
The entire University contained in 1880 about 
1000 students, in 1890, 1600, and at the pres- 
ent time over 2500. 

Three things, then, stand out regarding the 
last fifteen years of Yale’s history: that they 
have been characterized by a great increase 
in the number of students, a great increase 
in the range of studies, and a great increase in 
the endowment and number of buildings. 

The last fact is partly, but not wholly, the 
result of the first two. It takes a larger 
endowment to do the same work now than 
a half century ago; salaries are (fortunately) 
higher, and return on investments lower. 
Besides, a higher standard of living, in the 
community at large, has made necessary bet- 
ter student accommodations. Two genera- 
tions ago, students generally sawed their own 
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wood, threw slops out of the window, and 
were strangers to the luxury of a carpet. In 
dormitories of the old brick row, cold water 
ran from one faucet on the ground floor and 
was carried upstairs by the students them- 
selves, unless they paid for extra services. 
Dormitories are now supplied with private 
bath-rooms on each floor. The _ barn-like, 
unventilated, poorly lighted recitation-room 
of not so long ago is now recognized as un- 
equal to modern demands. Spartan manners 
have gone the way of two-dollar board and 
morning chapel by candle-light; the money 
outlay of the college for each student received 
has greatly increased, and not all of the differ- 
ence goes for laboratories and specialized 
teaching. 

The result has been just the same at Yale 
as at other colleges; her financial needs have 
been far in excess of her means, and has 
made the question of increasing the endow- 
ment an urgent one. President Eliot is re- 
ported to have said that Yale was doing more 
with less money than any other university in 
the country. With all the additions which 
recent years have brought to Yale’s funds 
and equipment, her resources are still unequal 
to the demands upon them. 

The great increase in the size of classes 
during the last fifteen years is only part of 
a general movement, affecting other univer- 
sities and colleges as well, and due to the 
widening of what may be called the college 
clientele. It is now the proper thing for a 
young man whose parents are in easy circum- 
stances to go to college, quite irrespective of 
the possession of scholarly tastes or an inten- 
tion to enter one of the learned professions. 
The advantage which he seeks is primarily 
social, not scholastic. “A large part of the 
education which is obtained by the students 
of the universities,’ said President Hadley, 
recently, “is that which they themselves give 
to one another. This is true to a large degree 
in matters of intellect. It is true to an over- 
whelming degree in matters of sentiment and 
public spirit.” 

The increase in the number of students in 
the university, and the increase in the material 
resources of the university, have been, to the 
outsider, the most impressive changes in the 
evolution of the modern university from 
the old college. But in reality, the change 
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from the old curriculum of required studies to 
the elective system is far more epoch-making. 
Any one who will read the course of study 
printed in the Yale catalogue for 1883-1884 
will probably rub his eyes in astonishment. 
It seems hardly to belong to the present cen- 
tury. All seniors were required to take a 
course in Moral Philosophy, the text-books 
for which are given as Butler’s “ Sermons” 
and Hopkins’s “ Law of Love.” The study 
of Natural Theology and Evidences of Christi- 
anity was also required. Of Mental Philoso- 
phy a staggering dose was administered. A 
good deal of natural science was included in 
the course, but the method of teaching was, as 
a rule, severely mathematical. In the field of 
science, freedom of teaching was not always 
absolute. 

It is now possible for the student to know 
something of everything and everything of 
something —if he wants to. When the change 
from the old system of required work was 
made it was hoped by some, and feared by 
others, that the result would be to make all 
students specialists. Both hope and fear have 
been disappointed. It is now plain that, 
whatever a free elective system does, it does 
not turn out, save in exceptional cases, either 
highly trained men or one-sidedly educated 
men. Indeed, it might almost be said that, 
in New Haven at least, the chief advantage 
of a wide range of electives has been to pro- 
vide for exceptional cases. The average 
student follows a well-beaten path to general 
culture by way of a small number of popular 
courses. On the whole, it may be said that 
college education, after having been exces- 
sively scholastic, has been humanized again 
by the elective system. 

But it must not be supposed that because 
the college educational system has modern- 
ized itself by giving up the old requirements 
it has arrived at a state of perfection. Never 
was there a greater opportunity for service 
in educational leadership at Yale than at the 
present time. There is a disposition nowa- 
days to regard the duties of a college presi- 
dent as chiefly administrative and financial. 
Yale has done well not to fall into the mis- 
take of putting a pure man of affairs at the 
head of a great university. For many ques- 
tions press for settlement which a man unfa- 
miliar with educational problems and methods 
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would be unprepared to deal with. There is 
the question of the relation of the college 
course to professional and technical work, and 
of its relation to secondary education and the 
public school system. There are questions of 
university organization, and of teaching meth- 
ods. And all are important. College educa- 
tion is now rich in culture, but is given too 
little power. Easy lecture courses are crowded, 
and work is superficially done. The capacity 
for sharp, hard thinking is too little developed ; 
students graduate miscellaneously informed, 
but immature and of flabby intellectual fibre. 
The college must educate in the world of 
modern thought, but it must prepare for the 
hard battle of strenuous life. 

During the year and a quarter of President 
Hadley’s administration he has shown himself 
a tactful and unifying, not a masterful and 
overbearing, leader. The task of the college 
president is now no easy one. There are al- 
ways two parties in every faculty, and the 
official head is pretty sure to offend either 
one or the other, if he does not offend both. 
President Hadley is a conspicuous exception 
to the rule. He has won the support and con- 
fidence of everybody. Nor does this mean 
that the force of inertia has proved too great 
to be overcome. It is true that no radical or 
revolutionary changes have been made, but 
discussion is free and searching; the brakes 
are off, and important questions are being 
worked out. It is immensely encouraging 
that the most conspicuous characteristic of 
the new administration is the moderation, far- 
sightedness, and spirit of conciliation which 
have kept the whole mass in cohesion. 

The first task incumbent on the new admin- 
istration was to carry forward the plans which 
had already been outlined for the bicentennial 
celebration. The time had been considered a 
good one for calling on the alumni and friends 
of the university to send her into her third 
century better equipped for her work. Four 
million dollars were asked for altogether, one- 
third of which was to go into new buildings. 
Plans for a group of Bicentennial Memorial 
buildings were prepared, which include an 
Alumni Hall and a University Dining Hall, 
both badly needed at Yale. The construction 
of this group is under way, though the plans 
in their entirety cannot be carried out until 
more money is subscribed. 
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Of the entire sum asked for, two millions 
at least were wanted before October, 1901, 
when the celebration will take place, and the 
rest by 1905 at latest. The President’s report 
for the year ending June, 1900, showed that 
over_one million dollars had been received 
or pledged. The sum asked for is no more 
than is required to put Yale abreast of her 
rivals, for she has long struggled against the 
serious handicap of inferior resources. To 
raise the money her appeal is made, not merely 
to very rich men, but to the mass of the alumni, 
and the number of subscribers to the fund 
is one of its most gratifying characteristics. 
From the time of his inauguration President 
Hadley has given himself to the work of 
strengthening the community of Yale men, 
graduates and undergraduates, and in this 
way is bringing a new power into the life of 
the institution. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE 


’ NHE curtain of the nineteenth century 
falls upon an unfinished Arctic drama. 
Of the four expeditions in the field at 
the opening of the last year of the century, 
but two have returned; one having advanced 
the outpost of exploration nineteen geograph- 
ical minutes and miles; a second, dismem- 
bered, has practically ended its work; while 
from the others no tidings have reached us. 
While these two, both headed by veterans of 
the north, are absent with work unfinished, 
another enters, and an American capitalist 
boldly announces his determination to reach 
the Pole no matter what may be the price. 
Mr. William Ziegler, who will supply the 
money, and Mr. Evelyn B. Baldwin, explorer, 
who propose to reach the Pole no matter at 
what cost, are both Western men, the former 
from Iowa, and the latter from Illinois. Mr. 
Ziegler has been identified with many success- 
ful business enterprises in New York ; he was 
a prominent figure in a protracted litigation 
which wrought a political revolution in Kings 
County. Mr. Baldwin accompanied Peary on 
his second (1893-94) expedition, reaching with 
his leader and one companion the farthest 
point on the ice-cap, returning with the party 


The following passage from an address re- 
cently delivered by President Hadley strikes 
the note of character-building, which must 
always be the most important quality in the 
Yale conception of education : — 


“The course must be one for workers, and not 
for idlers. It must furnish hard tasks, not only for 
the effect of those tasks upon the individual, but 
still more for their effect in making the college a 
place for students who are not afraid of difficulties, 
Poor as was the curriculum of our colleges at the 
beginning of the century, it had this cardinal merit, 
that it admitted no loafing. The men who lived 
for four years in its atmosphere might obtain a nar- 
row conception of learning, and go forth into the 
world poorly provided with practical equipment for 
the details of life ; but they had obtained that habit 
of determination in the face of difficulties which 
does more than anything else to make a body of 
men powerful in their several spheres.” 
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and leaving Peary and Lee for a second winter 
and a second and successful attempt to cross 
the great white waste; he subsequently win- 
tered with Walter Wellman on Franz Josef 
Land, and has had long training in the 
Weather Service of the United States. 

One of the ships to be taken into their 
service will be called the America; the 
party’s equipment will be more extensive than 
that of any previous party, and the start will 
be made early in the coming summer. “It 
has been the dream of my life,’ says Mr. 
Ziegler, ‘“‘to reach the North Pole. When I 
was a boy I made up my mind to get there, 
and I have never lost sight of that resolve. I 
have seen how other nations have been push- 
ing northward, and I am determined that the 
American flag shall be raised there first. So 
far as money is concerned, I shall see that 
Mr. Baldwin does it.” 

The Ziegler-Baldwin Expedition will enter 
the field at an opportune moment, for the 
year 1900 has been one of the least important 
in actual results, of the last decade. The 
return of the Italian Duke d’Abruzzi’s S¢e//a 
Polari, reporting the advance of his sledges 
to 86 degrees and 33 minutes, is the sole inci- 
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dent of the twelve months so far known, 
which will be added to the permanent history 
of discoveries in the north. Duke d’ Abruzzi, 
who had but a year before his departure won 
high honors by his brilliant ascent of Mount 
Saint Elias, addressed himself with charac- 
teristic energy and liberality to his self-ap- 
pointed Polar task; left in June, 1899, in the 
Stella Polari, and taking the Franz Josef 
Land route, made the best of his way in his 
ship to the Arctic, passing among the islands 
to the north of Franz Josef Land and within 
sight of the spot (81° 14’ N.) where Nansen 
and Johansen hibernated in their hut in 1896 
and 1897. The ship was finally beset in 
Teplitz Bay, at about 81° 53’, and further 
progress was impossible. Sledging parties 
were despatched from time to time, and in 
- one of the excursions the Duke suffered 
serious frost bites on his hands, which ren- 
dered him unfit for duty for the rest of the 
voyage. On March 1, Captain Umberto 
Cagni, of the Royal Italian Navy, a comrade 
in the Mount Saint Elias Expedition, with 
twelve companions, started in sledge parties 
of three sections with dogs and provisions 
to the north. 

The supporting parties returned at inter- 
vals; and when Cagni was at the last moment 
compelled to halt, having only sufficient food 
for the return trip, he had recorded the highest 
latitude yet reached by man. Had his sup- 
plies been adequate, there is no reason why he 
should not have gone on to his destination, — 
the Pole itself. The Sze//a Polari broke out 
of the ice August 8, in a damaged and hardly 
seaworthy condition, and reached Christiania 
on September 11, where Duke d’Abruzzi re- 
ceived a public welcome, in which Nansen, the 
Norwegian explorer, bore a conspicuous and 
honorable part, and three days later returned 
to Turin, where he was showered with greet- 
ings and congratulations from his countrymen. 

Most important and, to the Americans, by 
far the most interesting expedition at present 
afield is that of Robert E. Peary, now on the 
third year of service under the auspices of the 
Peary Arctic Club. The last word from Peary 
is three-quarters of a year old; for, from that 
gray dawn of the 28th of August, 1899, when, 
beginning his second year of exile, he saw from 
the rocky headlands of Etah the Dzana steam 
down Foulke Fjord and out into the open 
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waters of Smith Sound, no word was received 
until November 25, when letters to wife and 
mother came to hand. Dated at Fort Conger 
(81° 11' 44'’ N.) March 31, 1900, they told of 
an arduous but successful trip from winter 
headquarters at Etah, an abundance of food 
and supplies, and advance at the earliest 
practicable moment along the northwest coast 
of Greenland, over the Beaumont and Lock- 
wood routes, and as far beyond them as pos- 
sible, it may be to the Pole itself. When these 
letters arrived, Mrs. Peary was five months 
absent on her northward journey to join her 
husband. 

The sturdy little Windward, rebuilt and re- 
enforced, with Mrs. Peary and Marie Peary, 
child of the farthest north, on board, left 
Sydney, C.B., July 20, and from them no 
word later than August 10 has been received. 
Peary’s plan was to push as far north as Lady 
Franklin Bay, and if possible, beyond; then 
to put the ship bodily into the drift ice, and 
press it to the last extremity, —to the very 
highest latitude possible. Then, when it could 
be worked or forced or driven no farther, he 
would abandon it, and use every effort from 
that point, with the dogs and the sledges, for 
the attainment of the Pole. 

No great personal danger in this bold and 
characteristic policy is involved, or, as Peary 
himself expresses it, ‘There is no great risk 
to anybody, except that we may have to walk 
home.” Officers and crew of the Windward 
were shipped for thirty months, and coal, oil, 
pemmican, and other supplies fdr a long term 
were taken, and in addition to all these, the 
forty tons left at Etah by the Dzaua last year 
should give ample support for all that will be 
needed, even though the ship should not return 
for another twelve months. 

Caches of provisions are not more than fifty 
miles apart; boats and sledges are stored 
between Allman Bay and Fort Conger, and 
a post road was practically opened a year 
ago from the lower entrance of Smith Sound 
almost to the gates of Lincoln Sea, so that 
with favorable conditions there is every reason 
to believe that Peary may have attained, last 
summer, successes of which he has not yet been 
able to communicate the news. 

Second in importance of the absent expedi- 
tions is that of Sverdrup, in Nansen’s /ram, 
like Peary’s, two years from home. In the 
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summer of 1898 the two ships raced north- 
ward, with the American in the lead, and so 
they passed the winter almost within sight of 
each other. Both broke out of the ice almost 
on the same day, and on the 12th of August, 
1899, Etah saw its great and only naval review 
when the Windward, the ‘ram, and the Diana 
were all anchored within a stone’s throw of 
each other. On that afternoon the /vam got 
under way, and steamed westward through the 
swift running ice for Payer Harbor. A week 
after, the Fram was seen in the middle of 
Smith Sound, heading northward, and there 
her record ends. Two rumors were current: 
that she intended to press through Kane 
Basin, or at any rate as far through as pos- 
sible, then to land Captain Sverdrup, who, 
with sledges and dogs, would undertake to 
circumnavigate Greenland, while the ship 
would return and, rounding Cape Farewell, 
proceed up the east coast to a point of junc- 
tion; the other, that she would go southwest 
two hundred and fifty miles to Jones’ Sound, 
and endeavor to add to the knowledge of that 
remote and difficult country. 

The two leaders, the Norwegian and the 
American, met in the fall of 1898, by merest 
accident, on the west side of Smith Sound, 
while both were absent from their ships hunt- 
ing; what passed between them, of course, 
neither is likely to repeat, but there was a 
clear and definite exchange of opinion, and 
the relations between them have since been 
strictly formal and official. The propriety of 
the presence *of the Norwegian in a field to 
which the American had given years of ardu- 
ous and successful work, and which by his 
diligence and enthusiasm: had become, in the 
scientific world, to be regarded as particularly 


his own, is a matter which history and good 
sense will decide. So far as is known, none 
of the results, not even the log of the first 
year of the Sverdrup expedition, has been 
made public, and practically the only infor- 
mation concerning it is that which was brought 
home by the Peary ship Deana. 

An entirely new departure in Arctic ex- 
ploration is also promised for the coming 
summer, when Russia will send north the ice 
ship Yermak with orders to try to cut her 
way through to the Pole. The Yermak, de- 
signed by Admiral Makaroff, of the Russian 
navy, and completed early in 1899, has already 
proved her efficiency as an ice-breaker. Two 
years ago she smashed into the ice of the 
Gulf of Finland and rescued upward of a 
hundred vessels helplessly locked in the pack. 
Later attempts at the Polar ice north of Spitz- 
bergen prompted the idea of a dash at the 
Pole, and also suggested important changes 
in the vessel’s construction. These have 
lately been effected at Elswick, and early 
in July the Yermak will start on another 
northward voyage. Admiral Makaroff is con- 
fident that his ship will cut her way straight 
to the Pole, and return in safety before the 
year’s end, but care has been taken to fit her 
out for a long stay in case of accident or 
blockade. Though some Arctic authorities 
doubt the success of the proposed voyage, 
for the reason that the ice-breaker cannot 
carry a sufficient coal supply, and an at- 
tending collier will not be able to go far 
enough north to be of service to her, so 
competent an observer as Lord Brassey 
inclines to the belief that the Yermak will 
ultimately accomplish the undertaking set for 
her. 











HE most instructive example of colo- 
nial government perhaps in the whole 
history of colonial experiments is the 
government of what is in fact not a colony at 
all—the British management of Egypt. But 
the lessons that Lord Cromer’s work there 
teaches go to the very core of colonial 
management. In the management of a 
bankrupt and corrupt country to conserve 
British interests, he has brought a new era 
in civilization. 

A comparison of the basis upon which 
these interests rest with the actual legal 
status of Egypt as a tributary state of the 
Sultan reveals a thing without precedent 
in the history of the world. The remark- 
able diplomatic achievement of Lord Cromer, 
who has the simple title of British Agent 
and Consul-General at Cairo, is that he has 
contrived to turn the country into a vice- 
regal state of the British Empire in the face 
of native intrigue and in defiance of the 
united force of Continental opinion and 
diplomacy. 

Egypt pays the Sultan an annual tribute 
of $3,600,000, but in all other respects it is 
independent of the Porte. The Khedive is 
an hereditary sovereign, who, with the con- 
sent of his council, has full power from the 
Sultan to make war and to conclude peace, 
to negotiate treaties with foreign states, and 
to administer the laws of the realm. But the 
privileges granted do not give the cue to 
the real position of Egypt. In the State 
documents written by Lord Cromer nearly 
every prerogative accorded the Khedive by 
the Sultan is stamped with the suggestive 
proviso: ‘with the consent of,” “by the 
advice of,” or “only on the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Agent.” By what magic has the 





British Agent and Consul-General achieved 
such extraordinary influence ? 

In 1877, as plain Evelyn Baring, age 
thirty-six, a major of artillery on leave, he 
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TIMES 





was sent as a member of the International 
Commission which was to unravel the com- 


plications of the public debt of Egypt. This 
appointment he probably owed to the finan- 
cial reputation of the Barings, although since 
1872 as secretary to his cousin, the Earl of 
Northbrook, then Viceroy of India, he had 
shown a singular aptitude for diplomacy, as 
he had even before, as aide-de-camp to Sir 
Henry Storks in the Ionian Islands and as 
secretary to the Jamaica Investigating Com- 
mission. While his colleagues on the Egyp- 
tian Commission sipped their coffee and 
smoked their cigarettes in the cafés of Cairo, 
Baring was hard at work mastering the 
intricate mysteries of Egyptian finance. He 
mastered them to such‘good purpose that the 
Powers were obliged to demand the deposi- 
tion of the Khedive Ismail. 

At this point Germany, Russia, Austria, and 
Italy retired in disgust, and left England and 
France to adjust matters. Two Controllers- 
General — M. de Bligni¢res and Baring — 
were selected to represent their respective 
governments. The Frenchman, however, 
soon bitterly complained of the dominant 
influence of his colleague, and Downing 
Street, utterly oblivious of the fact that Bar- 
ing was the one man to enhance British inter- 
ests in Cairo, sent him to fill a post that was 
apparently more in accord with his disposition 
and previous training —the post of Minister 
of Finance of India. It was a grave mistake, 
and one that cost Great Britain the expendi- 
ture of much treasure and the loss of many 
lives. Had Baring remained in Cairo, the 
revolt of Arabi Pasha, in 1882, would not have 
taken place. After the defeat of Arabi, 
Downing Street wisely saw fit to recall him 
from India, and to make him Agent and Con- 
sul-General. It was thus that his real diplo- 
matic career in Egypt began. 

France had refused to join Great Britain in 
putting down the revolt of the usurper; and, 
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on January 18, 1883, the restored Khedive 
signed a decree abolishing the joint control 
of England and France, and taking a finan- 
cial adviser upon the recommendation of the 
British Agent. From that time Baring, who 
was created baron in 1892, has been virtually 
master of Egypt. 

His wonderful capacity to grasp the real 
situation has found expression in several 
widely separated directions. Every privilege 
that he was instrumental in securing for the 
Khedive from Constantinople he turned to 
British account. Every concession obtained 
from the fatherly and presuming Powers 
he diverted to the same end. To do this 
he was obliged to overcome the duplicity and 
the intrigue of the jealous Egyptian govern- 
ment, often inspired by foreign agents, and, 
at the same time, to cope personally with 
the schemes to oust England from the Val- 
ley of the Nile that were being developed in 
Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg under the 
most powerful influences. In all that he 
did he revealed that distinguishing quality 
of a great man—an open mind. The late 
G. W. Steevens, who knew him for a brief 
period quite intimately, has thus characterized 
his diplomacy: “Velvet as long as he can, 
steel as soon as he must —that is Lord 
Cromer.” 

In economic, legislative, educational, and 
social reforms the influence of Lord Cromer 
was everywhere supreme, showing on his part 
a wonderful penetration into every phase of 
Levantine character. His skill in selecting 
able lieutenants to execute his work has no 
more striking illustration than his securing 
the appointment of Kitchener as commander- 
in-chief of the Khedive’s army, which reor- 
ganized under his direction, and, fighting 
under British officers and supported by Brit- 
ish regulars, overthrew the Khalifa, and gave 
to Egypt the Soudan. The dam now being 
built across the Nile near Assouan, which will 
at once greatly benefit navigation, and at the 
same time make famine practically impossible, 
is entirely of his planning. In short, Lord 
Cromer has civilized Egypt, to the honor of 
England and for the benefit of mankind. And 
the amazing thing about it all is that he has 
done so by sheer moral force, and under the 
protest of Continental Europe. 

No more significant sign of Egypt’s degen- 
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eracy twenty years ago is needed than the fact 
that the interested Powers of central and west- 
ern Europe deserted her. The country had 
sunk to the very depths of legislative, social, 
military, educational, financial, and economic 
degradation. To-day the legislative assembly 
is as representative as that of any European 
state. Class distinction is wiped out by indus- 
try and education. Taxation, except in a few 
remote provinces where the village chiefs still 
cling to the customs of the past, has been 
placed upon an equitable footing. Life and 
property are safer now than they are in most 
European states. The courts, religious, na- 
tive, and mixed, are under strict and constant 
supervision of a British judicial adviser. The 
police system, as conducted by the British 
adviser to the Ministry of the Interior, is the 
best disciplined and most alert in the world. 
The former disorganized and _ ill-disciplined 
levies, which were disbanded September 109, 
1882, by Khedival decree, have now been 
moulded into a fine body of eighteen thou- 
sand intelligent and well-drilled troops, among 
whom are one hundred English officers, and 
at whose head is Sir Francis Wingate, who 
succeeded Lord Kitchener. With the estab- 
lishment of the Gordon College in Khartoum, 
a system of popular education has been in- 
troduced which meets the practical needs of 
every class. 

Twenty years ago Egyptian government 
bonds were quoted at 43; now they are 
above par, and the general reserve fund, 
after deducting the expenditure incurred in 
reconquering the Soudan, amounts to nearly 
$20,000,000. In every department of inter- 
nal administration the same gratifying results 
are revealed. In the last two years, since 
the subjugation of the Soudan, imports and 
exports have increased nearly fifty per cent, 
while with the guarantee of safety for trans- 
portation as far south as Khartoum, commer- 
cial and industrial activity of every description 
has developed to a wonderful extent. The 
growing influx of foreigners has caused a 
strict system of sanitation to be inaugurated, 
and every natural territorial advantage has 
been rendered inviting to foreign capital. 

Egypt has not been so prosperous or orderly 
or productive since the days of the Pharaohs; 
and all this is the work of Lord Cromer under 
British influence. 
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CUTTING THROUGH DRIFTS FIFTEEN FEET HIGH — BLAST-— 


ING THE SOLID PACK TO 


TUNNELLING 
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BY 


IT— PLOUGHS 
TO NOSE 


A GRIP ON 
ANOTHER, NOSE 


HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


UTSIDE the little station on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad big, lazy flakes 
of wet snow fluttered and covered the 

earth with a damp blanket, in which every foot- 
print soon became a puddle. In the Bodine 
station office Mike Dorman, the foreman of 
rotary snow-plough No. 2,and Tom Flynn, the 
engineer, sat beside the roaring stove waiting 
for orders, which the telegraph operator was 
receiving from division headquarters. 

We were at the east end of the Mountain 
Division of the road. Although the winter 
had hardly begun there had been two severe 
storms, and this, the third, promised to be the 
heaviest. It had been snowing intermittently 
for more than twelve hours, and in that time 
not a train had passed over the division. The 
morning express had got as far as Tracy and 
stalled, and was now waiting on a side track 
for the ploughs to open the road. Beyond 
Tracy were the snow-sheds and the Emerson 
flat, the worst snow-hole in the road. 

‘“Here’s your orders, Mike,” presently said 
the operator. The foreman took them and 
read them to Flynn : — 


















“Run ahead of No. 3 to Tracy. Rotary 
No. 1 leaves the other end of Mountain Divi- 
sion ahead of No. 4. Meet rotary No. I at 
Emerson flat and clear it.” 

“May I go out with you, Mike?’ I asked. 

The foreman looked me over from his enor- 
mous height and bulk and grunted. 

“Well, if you can stand it, I don’t object,” 
he said good-naturedly. ‘‘ But you can’t go in 
those togs; you'd freeze to death. I guess I 
can dig up a leather coat for you in the ca- 
boose.” 

We three, Dorman, Flynn, and I, left the 
station to go to the rotary, which was lying 
over in the caboose track near the round-house. 
It was dark now, and the wind had veered 
around into the northwest and was_ beginning 
to bite like an acid. 

In the darkness the rotary snow-plough 
loomed up gigantically on the track. Behind 
it was a big mountain engine with steam up, 
purring, hissing, and singing as if eager to be 
off to the strenuous work before it. At the 
end of the train was the caboose, the lights 
burning dull red through the windows. In- 
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side, the atmosphere was hot and strong, and 
through the cloud of tobacco smoke I could 
see some thirty laborers sprawling about on 
the seats, while on the floor were piles of big 
snow-scoops and dinner pails. 

“No. 3 will be here soon,” said Dorman to 
Flynn. “ Run her out, and we'll clean up the 
yard tracks a bit and be ready to make a quick 
start. I don’t want No. 3 to lie at the station 
too long, or she’ll bank up. Come on,” he 
added, turning to me, “we'll go up to the 
plough.” 

The “rotary,” as the railroad men called the 
snow-plough, resembles a large wrecking car. 
Inside of it is the engine that propels the snow 
cutter or “eater,” for it is not, strictly speak- 
ing,a plough. The end of this “ snow-eater ” 
is an enormous wheel enclosed in a circular 
shell or drum, at the front of which is a rectan- 
gular hood which trims the sides and bottom 
of the cut. The wheel has oblique cutting 
flanges, or lips, which whirl like the screw pro- 
pellor of a steamship, boring into the snow- 
banks. This machine literally eats up, digests, 
and then throws out the snow, flinging it to 
one side or the other. The flanges, or cutters, 
of the machine are adjustable, so as to enable 
the wheel to be turned to the right or left 
as occasion demands. The wheel is about 
twelve feet in diameter, large enough to make 
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a way through a drift for the passage of 
a train. 

Behind the boring wheel are twelve radial, 
conical tubes, with a slot in the face of each, 
fitted with a blade four feet six inches long. 
The snow falls through the tubes into the 
back of the wheel, which acts as a power- 
ful discharge fan. There are also ice cut- 
ters that can remove two or three inches of 
ice from the rails, and flanges that throw 
the snow and ice from between the rails 
outside the track. The plough, engine, and 
truck weigh about one hundred tons. 

Behind the propelling locomotive come 
the repair and tender cars, with tools, coal, 
and water, and at the end a caboose. We 
ran up and down the main line to the yard 
limits, and soon had the rails as clean as in 
midsummer. 

No. 3 pulled in an hour and a half late, 
laboring and floundering through the frozen 
drifts, and changed engines. A big moun- 
tain engine was coupled on, and it was 
needed, for the train was heavy, with three 
sleepers, a diner, several ordinary coaches, 
and mail cars. At 8.40 we pulled out, — 
Dorman, the engineer, the fireman, and I 
in the cab of the plough; and the passen- 
ger train came behind us. 

The line was comparatively level for about 
thirty miles, and then there were two or 
three small cuts this side of Tracy. We. 
had orders not to stop until we got to Tracy, 
unless we were held up by snow. As soon 
as we started, Dorman set the ice cutters. 
and flanges going, and we made good time 
until we struck a four-foot cut east of 
Masonville. The wind had blown the snow 
bank high against the north side of the cut, 
and it had frozen hard, so that no ordinary 
train could hope to get through it. 

As we entered the snow, I could feel the 
difference in the running. The engineer 
had started the cutting wheel. There was 
a muffled roar as the cutters ate into the 
snow and threw it back to the fan. Then 
a rushing swish mingled with the roar of 
the cutters, and a stream of snow “chips” 
flew off obliquely, glittering through the 
path of our headlight, and fell far from 
the track. 

I was amazed at the ease with which the: 
plough made its way, for we went at the rate: 
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ROADS. 


The glaciers melt and send masses cf snow and ice down on the track. 


of about twelve miles an hour. The cut 
was three hundred feet long, and the crush- 
ing sound of the cutting wheel ceased with 
surprising suddenness. We had run out of 
the cut, leaving it as clear as a whistle. 
Dorman signalled the passenger train to fol- 
low us with increased speed, for we had 
come upon a stretch of prairie with only 
five or six inches of snow, and with a snow 
bank on each side not exceeding four feet 
high. From the cab of the rotary, we had 
an unobstructed view ahead. The flanges and 
the ice cutters cleaned the track perfectly 
as we went along at a more rapid rate. 
Before we reached Tracy, long after mid- 
night, we had cleared two more cuts, one 
of them on a curve and up-grade. This was 
half full of snow. At the bottom was a 
layer of granulated snow and then one of 
wet snow, and on top a drift of dry and 


sandy snow, and the wind was piling it 
higher every minute. But we made our way 
slowly and laboriously through it. Once or 
twice we almost stalled on the curve, and 
had to run back and forward, retreating 
and attacking for a fresh hold on the rails 
and the edge of the snow bank in front 
of us. The passenger train behind us had 
to keep running back and forward over the 
track to prevent the snow from banking up 
around the wheels and stalling it. 

At last we ran into Tracy, looking like two 
moving mountains of snow. Number 3 ran 
on a side track, and Dorman went to the 
station for orders. 

“Just got word from Wilson on No. I 
rotary, who is coming this way,” said the 
agent. “He says Emerson flat is pretty 
nearly full, and getting fuller every minute. 
The snow is coming down the mountain in 
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solid chunks and banking right into the flat. 
Here’s an order for you.” 

It read: “ Pull out for Emerson as soon as 
you reach Tracy. Pick up shovelling gangs 
at Tracy and Red Mound. Reports say that 
Emerson flat is in bad shape.” 

We picked up a gang of Finlanders at 
Tracy, and a big gang of section hands at 
Red Mound, the next station west. At Tracy 
the climb began, and we made slow time, 
although the snow was not deep, until we got 
to the top of the hill and started down toward 
Emerson. Just beyond, at the foot of the 
mountain, was the flat, as fine a pocket-to fill 
with snow as the King of Storms could 
desire. 

It was three o'clock and was snowing heav- 
ily. The wind swept down the mountain side. 
The station was buried almost out of sight, 
and the coal sheds and outhouses had been 
obliterated by the accumulated snow. We 
encountered the drift as soon as we left the 
station, but it was shallow, not more than 
three or four feet deep, and we swept it 
away. Then we came to the big snow at 
the foot of the mountain. The two storms 
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BIG DRIFT. 


that had preceded this one had left a bank 
six feet high on either side of the track. 
This trench was now full, and five additional 
feet of snow was piled upon it. The rotary 
worked slowly, and began to drill into it. 
After a few minutes the cutting wheel began 
to labor, and the fan ceased to throw the 
snow off. Dorman backed out of the drift a 
few thousand feet and signalled the engines 
to drive in. This time we got into the drift 
several feet; then the outlet over the wheel 
was closed by the overhanging body of snow, 
and the fan could not throw it out. 

“Tt’s no use,” said Dorman, “ we’ll have to 
put the gang to work.” 

“We'll have to wait till morning, then,” 
said the engineer. So we backed out again 
and ran to Emerson, and forward to the drift 
again, to keep the track open so that we 
would not get stalled. 

The snow had begun to fall more lightly, 
and by daylight had ceased entirely. The 
laborers were aroused and given plenty of 
hot coffee and meat and bread. It was bit- 
terly cold in the high, thin mountain air, but 
most of the men wore felt boots and fleece- 
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lined leather coats. Dorman soon had them 
out on the drift. Over the centre of the 
track he placed a gang of twenty men who 
shovelled the snow to another gang on a 
bench above. This gang passed the snow to 
another gang ona higher slope, which passed it 
on toa third gang, and soto a fourth. The last 
named were twenty feet away from the track. 

The top snow was firm to a depth of three 
feet and came out in chunks, greatly facili- 
tating its removal. Below this it was soft for 
a few feet, then firm, even hard, to the track. 
The snow was thus cut down until it was only 
seven feet deep for a distance of about one 
hundred feet into the drift. Dorman ran the 
plough back and attacked this mass, and went 
into it about ten feet; but it was like cutting 
through wood, and the rotary backed out 
again. 

The laborers were set to work farther on, 
and Dorman climbed up on the drift with a 
long iron bar. He drilled several holes, 
about four feet into the drift, into which he 
dropped charges of giant powder. There 
was a series of muffled detonations, and the 
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whole drift was rent and loosened for hun- 
dreds of feet. Into this the rotary now ran 
and threw out the snow. Progress was very 
slow, and except to an imperturbable giant 
like Dorman it would have been exceedingly 
discouraging. In three hours we had not 
made a thousand feet. The men were begin- 
ning to suffer from cold, and at intervals 
squads of them were sent back to the cook 
car to rest and to drink hot coffee. 

Another thousand feet got us out of the 
pack, and we faced a wall of soft snow fifteen 
feet high. The laborers stood on top of this 
and pushed it down before the cutter, which 
threw it back to the fan, from which it shot 
out in a stream as big as a flour barrel, like 
spraying water from a fire hose. As long as 
the wheel turned at its highest velocity the 
snow was removed in front of it at the rate 
of about five miles an hour, and was thrown 
about fifty feet away from the track. The 
work was going along beautifully and Dor- 


man was in good spirits, when “Bang! 
crash!”’ went something. He shut off 
steam instantly. 
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A ROTARY SNOW-PLOUGH. 


We climbed out of the rotary and went 
ahead. Dorman examined the cutting wheel. 
One of the flanges had been broken off short. 
He got a shovel and cleared away the snow 
in front of the wheel and found the body of 
a steer frozen as hard as iron. It had evi- 
dently wandered into the cut before the storm 
and had frozen to death. It was thrown out, 
and Dorman and the engineer got a new 
flange out of the repair’car. It took an 


hour to put it in place, when we started up 
again. 
As the day advanced, the weather changed 


again and grew intensely cold. Working on 
a snow-plough is not play. Besides the hard 
work one must also contend with the cold 
and the penetration of the snow through the 
clothing. Progress was very slow. The first 
fall of snow had coated the rails with ice, and 
sometimes the wheels of the plough were four 
or five inches above them. Then the machine 
would be run back and forth with the ice cut- 
ters down until the wheels got a firm grip on 
the rails again. And sometimes, after the 
flanges had thrown the snow from the rails, 
it would roll back from the banks and cover 
them again, causing the engines to slip. 
Often we had to put the laborers to work to 
clear the ice off the rails by hand before we 
could move a foot. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon we 
were on the lookout, expecting every minute 
to hear something of rotary No. 1, when 
the disaster of the day occurred. We had 
had much trouble with icy rails, and two 
trucks of the rotary were raised about six 
inches above them. In endeavoring to back 


off again to reach the rails, there was a lurch 
and a slip to the right, and we were off the 
track. I heard Dorman curse softly to him- 
self. It wasa serious piece of business — that 
almost incalculably heavy machine to be lifted 
back on the rails. It was intensely cold. It 
would soon be dark. Worst of all, the high 
hopes of an early end of the job now sank. 
I confess it seemed to me very like a hopeless 
and helpless situation. 

The winter sun does not linger long in the 
mountain valleys. As soon as it sees the tops 
of the ranges it sinks suddenly to the west- 
ern side. Engineers, firemen, and repair men 
came trooping up with jackscrews and tools. 
It took what seemed an interminable time to 
get the screws adjusted. The ice was cut 
away from the rails meantime. Inch by inch 
the enormous weight was raised and shifted 
until the flanges of the wheels were lifted 
over and caught the rails. We returned to 
attack the drift, but darkness descended sud- 
denly, and the workmen were sent back in 
squads for supper. 

It was about eight o’clock. I was standing 
high up on the drift to one side, watching the 
stream of snow shoot through the glare cast 
by the headlight, when I heard a noise ahead, 
and saw a faint light through the almost im- 
palpable dust of snow with which the wind 
filled the air. It was the headlight of rotary 
No. 1 working through from the west; and I 
let out a joyous shout to Dorman. 

In less than an hour the two big machines 
were nose to nose, and the Emerson flat was 
once more open. 


THE TRACK AFTER IT HAS BEEN CLEARED OF A 
HEAVY SNOWFALL. 
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CAN A MAN MAKE A SMALL FARM PAY ?—RELIEF FROM A 
NARROW LIFE IN A CITY FO THE INDEPENDENCE OF OWNER- 


SHIP— SOME CHAPTERS OUT OF 


BY 


A PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


J. P. MOWBRAY 


PHOTOGRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED BY GERTRUDE KASEBIER 


AN aman make a small farm furnish 
a living anywhere east of the Allegha- 


nies? is a question that will not down. 
The agricultural publications, the seedsmen, 
the horticulturists, and the land agents get 
this question overwhelmingly by mail. It has 
increased in eagerness with the increase of 
competitive labor and the density of urban 
life. It shows that a large part of the com- 
munity, both men and women, retain in all 
their feverish strife for independence an old 
dream, that somewhere on their own produc- 
tive freehold can alone be secured the immu- 
nity, the freedom, and the repose which their 
vocations deny them. If this were not a 
widespread and confidently held belief, from 
the old sea captain, who ends his harpooning 
days on an impossible farm, to the worn-out 
artisan who goes into the chicken business, it 
would hardly be worth while to consider the 
question seriously. But it pushes itself for- 
ward in this practical shape — Do men who 
have tried other means of making a living, and 
have been disappointed, ever succeed when 
they retire to a farm ? 
During the half century which saw the old 
farms of the East run down and abandoned 
by the young blood and keener intelligence 


which alone could have rehabilitated and pre- 
served them, other forces were silently at 
work. One of these forces now appears to 
be a natural reaction from the stress and pen- 
alties of life in crowded quarters. It has been 
noticed of Jate years that the pace of exist- 
ence where the artificial excitements are great- 
est, results in an ennui and sense of waste, as 
the struggle for independence becomes more 
serious and the desire for equilibrium more 
pronounced. All the triumphs of science in 
such a city as New York are at the expense 
of security and repose. The city grows from 
homes to hotels and barracks. Its streets 
pass insensibly from sunlit thoroughfares to 
vast ditches, as the buildings rise higher on 
either side. All the conveniences are for the 
aggregates, not for the individual, and all its 
achievements in locomotion are at the cost of 
security. Wherever human beings are massed 
most densely, the danger of fire is enhanced. 
Wherever the modern conveniences are mul- 
tiplied, the natural advantages decrease. 

This artificial tendency of the city has 
given rise in our time to an entirely new 
factor called suburban life, that is, an exist- 
ence which is spent between city and coun- 
try. The expansion and perfection of railroad 
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transit, which helped to ruin the Eastern 
farmer in making Kansas and Montana his 
rivals, has now brought the country to the 
relief of the city worker and enabled him to 
escape in some measure from the charivari 
of enterprise and the mockery of the flat to 
a detached and exclusive home of his own. 

The extraordinary spectacle thus comes 
about in our time of vast concourses of peo- 
ple in a great diurnal ebb and flow wherever 
there is a metropolitan centre. These recur- 
rent tides of life run out from every ventricle 
of such a great city as New York and spread 
themselves through Long Island, Staten Isl- 
and, Westchester, Rockland, and Bergen coun- 
ties, and stream off toward Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, the distance of the country home 
being measured only by the salary and the 
leisure of the suburbanite. 

It must not be supposed that the influences 
which have brought about this change in the 
habits and tastes of a large part of the well- 
to-do and comparatively independent profes- 
sional, clerical, administrative, and operating 
groups, have not been felt by the still larger 
groups that are ordinarily classed as em- 
ployees. The desire to possess a home how- 
ever humble, that is not partitioned off from 
other homes, that is not up in the air, and is 
not oppressed by a janitor, but that presents 
the opportunity to store up ownership, has 
become the dream of thousands who wish to 
better the physical and moral condition of 
their little families. Such desire has led to 
innumerable attempts at small farming, mar- 
ket gardening, and chicken raising, by me- 
chanics, clerks, salesmen, editors, artists, and 
even actors. 

Nearly two-thirds of a city’s population, 
barring the continual influx of immigrants in 
such an exceptional port as New York, belong 
to an intermediate aggregate of intelligent 
skilled mechanics, artisans, accountants, sales- 
men, small dealers, office holders, clerks, and 
artists, writers, teachers, and clergymen. The 
average wage or income, let us say, is twenty 
dollars a week. Plenty of these men get as 
much as forty, and others never make more 
than twelve. Here and there an individual 
with superior tact and extra good fortune 
rises out of his limitations, but for the mass 
it is a closed circuit, beset with increasing 
competition and always liable to contingen- 
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cies which no amount of foresight or fidelity 
can prevent. It is in this group that we find 
both men and women looking with longing 
eyes beyond the steam and smoke of the city 
to that a/tima thule where there is an abiding 
country home. The amount of patient hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice expended in the accom- 
plishment of this dream is prodigious, but its 
story is never told. We hear only of the sum 
total of failures and the theoretic impossibility 
of running a small farm successfully in our 
day. That it is not an impossibility, when 
certain premises are granted, it is quite possi- 
ble to demonstrate by facts and examples from 
actual life. 

To work a small farm to a profit within 
easy reach of railroad communication is simply 
a matter of some capital, a decided preference 
for the work, average intelligence, persistent 
and patient industry, and good health. 

It is well to consider these requirements a 
moment, because a great many of the persons 
who make the experiment do not possess all 
of them and fail for that reason. 

Capital: Money in hand, anywhere from 
one thousand to five thousand dollars is a 
sine qua non, although the feat has been 
accomplished by German and Hungarian im- 
migrants who had much less, and now and 
then by peasant plodders who had no capital 
at all. But they possessed in its stead a 
power of patient endurance and self-denial 
that one need not stop to look for in the 
average American. 

Preference for the work: That is to say, a 
natural love for the country and the kind of 
labor farming implies. These qualities alone 
will find compensation in the toil that others 
would certainly miss. To those who cannot 
live without the excitement of city life, the 
task is a dreary and for the most part a 
hopeless one. To those who have an instinc- 
tive fondness for outdoors, for nature, and for 
animals and flowers, and some rudimental 
knowledge of bo wy, the severest exactions 
of farm life are; sweetened by joys that are 
physically impossible i in any other vocation. 

Average intelligenée : By this is meant that 
quick free-mindedness which is a general 
characteristic of Americans. It presupposes 
a common school education, some knowledge 
of the primary laws of natural philosophy, and 
a ready reception of the facts that science is 
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constantly making common property. It does 
not require genius to raise hay, potatoes, or 
pickles. But it does require tact, foresight, an 
equable judgment, some perception of econom- 
ics, and that ordinary business capacity that 
can measure accurately causes and effects. 
The man who never looks into a book or 
paper is not apt at this time of day to fetch 
a piece of worn-out land up to a competitive 
standard. And the man of alert intelligence 
who was never on a farm in his life, can now 
equip himself in six months so as to supersede 
the man who has been at it all his life and 
is pursuing the methods of his grandfather. 
Ignorance in this field is now inexcusable. 
A benignant Government is the almoner of 
information as well as the donor of seed. 
Thousands of publications, edited by practical 
men, issue from our press weekly. All that 
is needed is the receptivity and the applica- 
bility to accept and use with “horse sense”’ 
the plentiful assistance which is in the intel- 
lectual air as the fecundity of the farm is in 
the atmosphere. 

Persistent and patient industry: Three- 
fourths of the small farms that fail do so 
because the owner did not have the patient 
industry. Heexpected magical results. The 
routine wearied him. After he had spent a 
great deal of money on his ground, a poor 
German or Russian probably came along, 
bought it at a sacrifice sale, and is there yet, 
contented and prosperous. Impatience is the 
bane of the quick-minded man. The potato- 
bug will beat him, and the weeds tire him. 
Farming is made up of ten thousand petty 
difficulties. The successful worker is a con- 
tinual fighter of details. 

Good health: To retire to a farm because 
one is an invalid, presupposes a bank account 
large enough to run one end of that farm as 
a sanitarium ora park. It is an expensive ex- 
periment. True enough, there is a kind of 
ill health that will cure itself by hard work 
outdoors and a frugal, quiet life, but that 
hardly comes under my specification. I have 
in mind the man who is subject to rheumatism, 
to lung trouble, to a weak heart, to hay fever 
and its ultimate asthma. I do not see how 
such a man can brave the elements and defy 
the difficulties of spring weather in this lati- 
tude. Nor do I understand how that other 


man who cannot risk wet feet, or cannot pass 
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a bunch of poison ivy without having his eyes 
swollen shut, or who is forever suffering from 
the chain of evils which the local doctor con- 
veniently classes under the head of miasmatic, 
can successfully struggle against Nature. 

And now I ought to add to all these require- 
ments a good wife, and by good I simply mean 
a helpmate who enters into the scheme heart 
and soul, and is willing to bear her end of the 
burden. As it is nearly always the married 
man who seeks to benefit himself by trying the 
farm experiment, he might as well count the 
cost, before he begins, of a wife who says 
she cannot live without society, and is inca- 
pable of making a circle of her own out of 
whole cloth. Such a wife is very apt to con- 
sider it a far more laborious and humiliating 
task to churn two pounds of butter in a 
patent churn than to go shopping on Twenty- 
third Street for four hours in lively company 
to purchase a new safety-pin. She is prob- 
ably a lady, a most affectionate mother, and 
a devout Christian, but she is not a small 
farmer’s wife, and would be very apt to’ sit 
all day thirsting until her husband came home 
from the field to bring her a pail of water 
from the well, and she will doubtless succeed 
in driving her husband back to the city in 
three years, where she can at least see some- 
thing going on. 

Given these essentials,— and they are every- 
where found in association, — there is no good 
reason why the man should not be better off 
in five years on his farm of twenty or fifty 
acres than he was before, if a fair, all-round 
appraisement is made. There are thousands 
of small farms within a radius of one hundred 
miles from New York whose owners have 
abandoned other pursuits and taken to tilling 
the land, and who could not be induced to go 
back to their former occupations. Their pos- 
sessions range all the way from ten acres to 
fifty; their methods vary from the market 
gardener to the stock breeder, and their in- 
comes differ accordingly. On Long Island 
and along the valleys of New Jersey they are 
mainly market gardeners, and get two or 
three crops a year from soil that is kept at 
the highest point of productiveness. By 
availing themselves of all the modern facilities, 
and by incessant toil through eight months 
of the year, they insure incomes of from eight 
hundred to two thousand dollars a year. 
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The absolute gain, where these experi- 
menters have possessed the qualities I have 
mentioned, can be quite accurately measured, 
but the result is not represented in the often 
sparse pecuniary footing alone. Personal 
independence, a new sense of proprietorship, 
the stimulus of working for one’s self, the 
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freedom from conventional restrictions of 
dress, society, and neighborhood demands; 
the companionship, new and sweet, of Nature, 
both animated and inorganic; the security 
from the vicissitudes attending great changes 
in the economic world, such as a strike, a 
panic, or the decline in demand for certain 
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products, and a constant shifting of skilled 
labor by the introduction of machinery and 
electricity, these are elements that form 
comfortable sum totals. 


By Gerirnde Keisebie 


LIMA BEANS.- 


Most of these small 
farmers manage to have 
an abundance of whole- 
some food of their own 
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production, and a little account in the sav- 
ings bank. What they formerly spent on 
“appearance’’ and amusement, they put 
into the establishment; here a coat of paint 
and there a few dollars’ worth of lumber; now 
a trellis and now a bay; a rustic seat or a 
gravelled walk; a little conservatory, a hot- 
bed, a new row of flowers, or a pony phaéton 
for the depot and Sunday; and every pur- 
chase thus applied furnishes an additional 
sense of insurance. 

Most of these small holdings have been 
acquired by a concentration and continuity 
of energy that few men will give to the inter- 


est of an employer, but the labor has been- 


freed from a great deal of the deprivation 
that was felt by the tiller of the soil in 
another generation, and the results have bor- 
rowed some of the conveniences and adorn- 
ments of modern life. The farms for the 
most part were bought by part payment, the 
balance remaining on bond and mortgage at 
six per cent in order to leave the operator 
capital enough to work with. Twenty per 


cent of these farms have been redeemed in 
five years, in some cases by the owner hold- 


ing on to his city income, and living only 
part of the season on his place; but as a 
rule the debt was paid by the thrift, self- 
sacrifice, and cooperative determination of 
the man and his wife. We can well imagine 
that the struggle was at times tough enough, 
and that there were moments when the strug- 
glers were hard pressed. But they came 
through it with their teeth set and quite un- 
conscious that they were heroic. 

One typical example comes to mind here. 
It is of a coach painter. He had worked ten 
years at his trade, for twelve dollars a week, 
and saved a hundred dollars a year. In the 
eleventh year there was a strike of his guild 
and he had to face the prospect of being out 
of work for some time, by no choice of his 
own. He bundled himself up, went down 
into Jersey, bought ten acres of land at a 
hundred dollars an acre, paying five hundred 
cash and giving his bond for the remainder, 
at six per cent. With the balance he bought 
a horse and cow, a second-hand wagon, and 
settled himself to earn a new living. A more 
desperate enterprise could hardly be imag- 
ined. He and his wife, with a five-year-old 
child, lived for two years in a shanty. Their 
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little capital was soon exhausted, and to use 
his own words, they lived off the cow the 
first winter. But this man had the tenacity 
of a bulldog, the self-reliance of a drummer, 
and the patience of a trained nurse. When 
he had been on his place eight years I paid 
him a visit. His wife met me at the depot, 
three miles from her home, with a two-seated 
rig and a lively team. She had on a tailor- 
made suit, with a bunch of violets from her 
own pots at her belt, that would have cost a 
dollar in the city. I found the couple living 
in a new cottage that had been built by day 
labor and which the owner told me he had 
painted himself. It was a very tasteful struc- 
ture and was already prettily shaded by the 
trees that he had set out. In reply to my 
questions, he said that he calculated to make 
about eight hundred dollars a year clear. 
He had bought the adjoining twenty acres on 
easy terms and had put most of it into good 
growing shape. “ But,” he added, “it will 
not do for me to say that any man can do 
what I have done with thirty acres. You 
see, a good deal of it was good luck. I just 
happened to have four acres of pickles in 
that year the Long Island crop failed, and it 
gave me my first boost. They bought the 
whole crop spot cash in the field. Then I 
made one or two strikes with cantaloupe and 
lima beans in town. I had just happened to 
get in with a new variety that grew splen- 
didly in my meadow.” 

Now this is just the kind’ of good fortune 
that attends every farmer, little or big, who 
“happens” to have in the right crop at the 
right time and knows how to make “ strikes ’”’ 
with something fresher and better than his 
neighbor. 

Two things impressed me during this visit 
more than anything else. One was the 
development of the man’s character through 
his experience, into a new self-reliance, and 
the complacency of proprietorship. The 
other was the achievement of something like 
“ladyship” by the wife in spite of her drudg- 
ery. The common belief is that such igno- 
ble toil as she had gone through robs a 
woman of the capacity and the desire to 
wear the more amiable graces. But this 
woman made it very plain to me that this 
depends altogether on the “undaunted met- 
tle” of the woman. The two joked each 
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other affectionately about their hardships, 
as if those hardships borrowed a great deal 
of enchantment from the distance, and had 
brought thom closer together. ‘Why, Dolly 
there used to make a pound of butter a day 
with a patent churn when we had only one 
cow. Now that she has a girl, she makes 
four pounds a day and sells three of them. 
She pockets about three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars a year for pin money.” But 
Dolly corrected him by the card. ‘“ Three 
hundred and sixty-two dollars and eighty- 
four cents,” she said, “ by having four friends 
as customers.” 

This, it will be said, is an example of peas- 
ant life that is not apt to be emulated by 
many Americans. It should, however, make 
its own answer to that objection, for it is vir- 
tually an escape from the peasant conditions 
of labor into something like a patriarchal 
proprietorship. 

Take another example: A tin and sheet 
iron worker, thirty-five years old, with a wife 
and three children, was left a paternal farm 
of sixty acres in Rockland County, forty 
miles from the city. He tried to sell it, and 
it was in the market a year without a pur- 
chaser. He tnen determined to move upon 
it and work it. It had produced nothing 
but grass and potatoes for thirty years. He 
looked over the situation carefully, took 
expert advice, and brought to bear upon it 
the cool calculating sagacity of the ordinarily 
intelligent worker. He cut the grass off fifty 
acres, and it ran a trifle over a ton an acre 
(54 tons) of rather poor quality. He sold it 


standing for eight dollars a ton ($432), and 
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turned most of the money into fertilizer. He 
then sowed down the fifty acres with fresh 
and improved seed, and cut three tons to the 
acre the succeeding harvest, which he sold 
for ten dollars a ton cut. Deducting the cost 
of cutting and hauling ($400), he had a 
balance of eleven hundred dollars. He was 
smart enough to devote the greater part of 
this money to the full recovery of the land 
and the purchase of the necessary machines. 
He put the other ten acres into potatoes and 
garden. At the end of three years he found 
that the maximum profit would not, on the 
average, exceed a thousand dollars. But as 
he very shrewdly said, the thousand dollars 
did not represent the gain as against the 
same amount of money earned at his trade, 
for in addition to that amount he had lived 
off the place, and only worked eight months 
of the year directly in the field. He em- 
ployed two men at fourteen dollars a month 
and found, and hired extra help at harvest. 
This feat looks as easy as rolling off a log. 
But as he said to me, “It is not as easy sail- 
ing as it looks. One year I got my hay wet 
on the ground, and I lost nearly the whole of 
it with mildew. But I picked up a little on 
potatoes. The next year the potato-bugs 
nearly drove me out of the county, but I 
pulled through on pickles, and what do you 
think — asparagus. You see, it depends 
altogether on how you look at it. My family 
have all the milk, butter, eggs, and vegetables 
they can eat, to say nothing of bacon, salt 
pork, chicken, duck, and goose. I can have 
my dogs, horses, and pigeons, and my wife 
has her flowers and her strawberry patch. I 
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don’t think she would care to live in a flat 
again.” 

‘“‘ How about society ?” 

“Well, we never went much on society 
anyway, but we’ve made some good friends 
up here, and when any of our city folks come 
up in the summer, we can treat them a great 
deal better than when we were in town, and 
I notice that they are not anxious to go 
away.” 

Here was the whole thing in a nut-shell. 
He had lifted himself out of the servile rut 
and improved the status of his family by the 
change. 

When we come to the men who have sala- 
ries of one and two thousand dollars and the 
large group of professional men who write, 
paint, teach, and act, and have the control of 
their own time, the country experiment takes 
on another aspect. Here and there in these 
groups will be found men and women who 
have invested their surplus modestly in 
a few acres with the hope of sometime 
retiring to the country permanently. Such 
an investment becomes their savings bank, 
with the advantage that no savings bank 
pays so high a rate of interest and never 
enlists so many of the healthy ambitions and 
faculties. 

It rarely happens that the man or woman of 
refined sensibility realizes the dream fully in 
practical life, simply because the sensibilities 
interfere withit. But what is nevertheless 
noteworthy, is the stimulative joy of the doing, 
to which must be added the many joyful sur- 
prises that spring out of it. It turns out that 
the man of moderate income can build himself 
a home, both accessible and isolated, that will 
be, if not a joy forever, at least a very solid 
satisfaction for a lifetime, by the direction of 
his resources and his brains to its accomplish- 
ment. 

I was recently looking at a very pretty 
cottage, quite Elizabethan in its general aspect, 
with a charming veranda vine-covered, and 
an open bay through which the roses leaned 
pleasantly. It was planted on a natural ter- 
race about fifty feet from the little Mahwah 
River, and was built by a woman who for 
four years had been employed as an artist in 
a large publishing establishment. I estimated 


the cost of her house at forty-five hundred 
dollars. 


She told me it had cost her just 
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fifteen dollars a week for three years. She 
had made her own plans, bought her own 
lumber by the week, paid her carpenter, 
mason, and plumber by the day, and helped 
to paint the interior herself. It was plain 
that she expected at some time to retire 
here and to make the place support her in 
part. 

A few weeks later I was talking with a 
well-known seedsman, and he corroborated 
my own conclusions by the answers he made 
to my questions. ‘‘Can a young man,” I 
asked him, “ make a comfortable living, equiv- 
alent to good wages, on a small farm?” 

“Yes, provided he is built for it, and doesn’t 
try to do it out of reach of the market. Hun- 
dreds of men make very handsome livings 
with small farms within reach of the large 
cities.” 

“‘ How does the life of such a worker com- 
pare with that of the city worker getting the 
same money?” 

“It is impossible to make the comparison, 
but as a rule the successful farmer is much 
better off than the average working man, for 
he is continually storing up power and insur- 
ing himself, the knowledge of which alone 
affects his character and his spirits.” 

“What are the products by which the aver- 
age small farmer makes money?” 

“They include every edible thing that grows, 
and some things that are not edible. I have 
a young man in Delaware County who is 
making a handsome living with mushrooms. 
I know another in Bucks County who is clear- 
ing fifteen hundred a year on cauliflowers. 
He has recently brought into market an 
entirely new variety.” 

Just as I was coming away I remarked that 
there were plenty of men in New York City 
who would be glad to change their occupations 
for that of the market gardener, if they knew 
how. 

He looked at me with a twinkle in the 
corner of his eye and said : — 

“There are hundreds of men in New York 
with only moderate incomes who could buy a 
farm and build a home with the money they 
spend on theatres and bouquets, and thus 
have a nice asylum when they get the pare- 
sis. The only trouble would be that if they 
built the home, they wouldn’t have the pare- 
sis to bring to it.” 
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The Nicaragua Canal 


HE most important great undertaking 
of the new century is the Isthmian 
Canal. Congress once more has be- 
fore it the question of whether the United 
States shall provide a ship channel across 
the American Isthmus. At the expense of a 
million dollars a new commission of the best 
engineers of the nation has examined all the 
routes proposed since Morgan the buccaneer 
fought his way to the sack of Panama. This 
commission has found, as have other commis- 
sions before it, that the best route for the 
United States to adopt is the one across 
Nicaragua. 

The sentiment of the people of the United 
States has been expressed almost unani- 
mously in favor of building this canal. With 
few dissenting votes the House passed a bill 
last winter providing for the work. The Sen- 
ate delayed action upon the canal until our 
relations with England should be more clearly 
defined, and not because of any antagonism 
toward the enterprise. Both great political 
parties have demanded in their platforms that 
the canal should be built. The plan is ready, 
the money is available, and the people are 
keen for its accomplishment. It seems likely 
that in the first year of the new century the 
beginning of this work of international im- 
portance and national necessity will be made. 

It is the greatest task of its kind ever pre- 
sented to the engineers of any country. The 
canal through which the largest vessels will 
pass from the Atlantic to thé Pacific, will be 
190.04 miles long, and in its course ships will 
ascend and descend a continental divide over 
one hundred feet in height. The Suez Canal 


was once classed as a world wonder. It now 
appears as a simple task of ditch digging in 
comparison with the American waterway. It 
is estimated that between seven and eight 
years will complete the task and that an aver- 
age of fifty thousand men will be employed 
in the construction. 

For more than two centuries the people of 
the world have discussed the possibility of 
separating the two American continents suffi- 
ciently to allow a vessel to pass between them. 
It was one of the dreams of Napoleon. The 
French people, inspired by the winning per- 
sonality of De Lesseps and his success at 
Suez, invested two hundred and forty million 
dollars in a futile endeavor at Panama. Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, with his keen foresight 
and wide horizon of enterprise, attempted 
a transcontinental route across Nicaragua, 
where, by way of lake, river, and natural 
depression, his people wore the trail which is 
closely followed to-day by the American en- 
gineers in their selection of the best route 
from ocean to ocean. 

The earliest survey for a canal actually 
made was in 1850, and the latest has just 
been completed. The one is identical with 
the other for many miles, and in no place do 
the two vary much more than the range of a 
rifle bullet. 

The harbors at either end of the canal are 
now useless, and it will require expensive 
breakwaters at Brito to afford shelter and an- 
chorage, and much dredging and building of 
jetties at Greytown to correct the action of the 
ocean currents which now shallow the coast 
line out to a considerable distance, leaving no 
deep channel into what was once a fine harbor. 


1 Mr. Whelpley has written about the Nicaragua Canal, and Mr. Wilson about the other great undertakings. 
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The American engineers who have studied 
this canal project dismiss any intimation of 
doubt as to its feasibility. They admit the 
vastness of the enterprise and the complex- 
ity of the problems presented, but they have 
every confidence that American skill, backed 
by American resources, can construct an arti- 
ficial waterway at a cost of less than one 
hundred and fifty million dollars, which will 
revolutionize the carrying trade of the world 
by materially changing the lines of least 
resistance. 


Waterways from the Lakes to the Sea 


Other great undertakings which await the 
energy of the new century are ship canals 
which will open the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and the sea, to the Hudson 
River and New York, and to the Mississippi 
and the Gulf —thus enabling Buffalo and 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and Duluth, to 
ship unbroken cargoes by way of the St. 
Lawrence, the Hudson, and the Mississippi. 

All of these projects have taken definite 
shape in the minds of practical men, for the 
Great Lakes bear to-day a commerce greater 
in tonnage than all the foreign trade in all 
the ports of the United States. Its annual 
volume approaches sixty million tons, —a 
traffic equal to one-third of that carried upon 
all the railways of the continent. 


FROM THE LAKES TO THE ST. LAWRENCE 


The construction of a ship canal opening 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic falls by right to Canada. 
Its people have already burdened themselves 
with a bonded debt amounting to eighty dol- 
lars for each inhabitant in a resolute attempt 
to cut such a waterway, and what has been 
accomplished may be accepted as a hopeful 
augury for the future. Within the year the 
last gap has been opened in a fourteen-foot 
passageway from Montreal by way of the St. 
Lawrence and the lakes to Duluth; and it is 
now proposed to cut a twenty-six-foot channel 
from Georgian Bay to the St. Lawrence. It 
is estimated that this canal will cost thirty 
million dollars, but its completion will bring 
Duluth and Chicago five hundred miles nearer 
to Montreal, and afford their ships an air-line 
route to Liverpool, with ultimate promise that 
a cargo could be carried from the head of the 
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lakes to England, for little more than the pres- 
ent carriage to Buffalo. 


FROM THE LAKES TO THE HUDSON 


A ship canal from the lakes to the Atlantic 
by way of the Hudson will compel an esti- 
mated outlay of from one hundred and twenty- 
five to three hundred millions of dollars, a sum 
which must, no doubt, if the work be done, 
come from the Federal treasury. An under- 
taking of this sort, however, would place upon 
the taxpayer a smaller relative burden than 
attended the building of the Erie Canal, while 
through such a channel would annually pass 
not less than twenty-four million tons of traffic, 
a tonnage thrice as great as that which in the 
course of a year pays toll to the Suez Canal. 
A commission of engineers appointed in 
1897 by President McKinley advocate what 
is known as the Niagara Falls and Oswego 
route. Its adoption would entail much skil- 
ful engineering along the Niagara River, and 
the cutting of a channel southward from 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, to a junction with 
the Erie Canal, which, with its feeder, would 
be given a depth of twenty-four feet. Against 
the cost of this work is placed the argument 
that its completion would allow all but the 
largest freighters to steam unimpeded from 
Lake Erie to New York, with a resultant 
saving in freight rates more than equal to 
prospective interest charges. 


FROM THE LAKES TO THE GULF OF MEXICO 


Chicago, with characteristic enterprise and 
thoroughness, has already begun the build- 
ing of a ship canal to connect the Great 
Lakes with the Mississippi and the Gulf. 
At a total cost of thirty-three million dol- 
lars the city has constructed the Drainage 
Canal —an artificial river forty miles long, 
with a depth of twenty-six feet, and a surface 
width of three hundred feet, which must 
eventually form part of a broad channel from 
Lake Michigan to the Father of Waters. 
An extension of sixty-six miles from its ter- 
minus at Lockport will carry this channel to 
the Illinois River, and pour into that river a 
stream which will multiply its present volume 
sixteen times. The Federal government has 
assumed the burden of building the exten- 
sion, and of providing a twenty-two-foot chan- 
nel to Cairo. Thence, before the lapse of the 
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new quarter century, a channel of like depth 
is certain to be cut to the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. When these several links have 
been bound together and the Nicaragua 
Canal opened to navigation, the wheat and 
corn of Canada and the Middle West will 
be carried without reshipment to the west 
coast of South America, and to the ports 
of Japan, China, and Australasia, while a 
dozen great ports will spring into being along 
the Gulf. 

Nor are these the only improvements in 
our waterways which promise to assume 
definite shape in the future. Pittsburg is 
putting forth all her energies to secure the 
construction of a deep-water channel from 
the Allegheny River to Lake Erie. Toledo 
and Cincinnati ask that they be connected 
in like manner; a twenty-seven-foot channel 
across New Jersey, from Philadelphia to New 
York Harbor, finds earnest and active sup- 
porters, and Wisconsin nurses the idea of a 


MAP SHOWING PROJECTED IMPROVEMENTS IN AMERICAN WATERWAYS. 


canal across that state, connecting Lake 
Michigan with the Mississippi. Federal en- 
gineers have surveyed a route for and re- 
ported favorably upon the practicability of a 
ship canal between Minneapolis and Duluth, 
whereby the greatest of our lakes would be 
connected with the navigable channel of the 
Mississippi, while Minnesota and her sister 
states, to the westward, demand an artificial 
waterway from the Mississippi to the navi- 
gable head of the Red River of the North, 
a daring but entirely feasible project which 
would open vast sections of the Northwest to 
steamboat traffic and connect Winnipeg Lake 
and Hudson Bay with the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic. Canada, moreover, pro- 
poses in due time to connect Winnipeg 
with the Great Lakes, and Toronto with 
Lake Huron, while she is also to build a 
canal from the southern end of Georgian 
Bay to a point on Lake Ontario opposite 
Oswego. 
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PROPOSED CANAL ACROSS FRANCE. 


AN INLAND ATLANTIC COAST WATERWAY 


Equal in importance to any of the forego- 
ing enterprises is the completion of an inland 
waterway from Boston to Galveston and the 
Rio Grande. Bills before Congress provide 
for ship canals from Boston Harbor to Taun- 
ton River and Narragansett Bay, and from 
the mouth of the Delaware to Chesapeake 
Bay —a total of thirty-two miles. The con- 
struction of these canals and the deepening 
of the existing channel across New Jersey 
will assure an “inside passage” as far south 
as Chesapeake Bay, and the engineer corps 
of the army is now making a preliminary 
survey for its continuance from Norfolk to 
Beaufort Inlet, thus obviating the necessity 
for coastwise vessels rounding Cape Hatteras. 
The widening and deepening of the Dismal 
Swamp Canal and the dredging of the Pas- 
quotank River and of certain stretches of the 
sounds beyond are the most extensive tasks 
to be accomplished north of Beaufort. 

South of that point it will be necessary to 
deepen the sounds above Wilmington, and to 
dig a cut-off across the North Carolina low- 
lands. After that a ship canal across Flor- 
ida, the dredging of a few Louisiana swamps 
and bayous, and two short channels to supply 
breaks in the inlet system of the Texas coast 
will suffice for the making of an unbroken 
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inland coast waterway along our Atlantic and 
Gulf seaboards. These links supplied, the 
United States will have the greatest stretch 
of protected water in the world, lending a 
powerful impetus, in peaceful times, to the 
growth of steamboat and barge traffic, and of 
untold value in war, as small warships and 
entire fleets of torpedo-boats could pass from 
northern waters to the Gulf without going 
outside at all. 


European Canal Projects 


England, in the construction of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool ship canal, has given 
proof of her keen sense of the value of in- 
land waterways. A more important project 
than either of these is now on foot in Lon- 
don, and promises to be one of the great and 
far-reaching achievements of the new cen- 
tury. This is a twenty-eight-foot canal from 
Southampton to London. A route has been 
surveyed by competent engineers who declare 
that the canal is not only feasible, but can be 
built at comparatively small expense. Indeed, 
the most serious obstacles to be overcome are 
political and sectional rather than financial. 
Opposition from jealous rival cities was en- 
countered by the promoters of the Manchester 
and Liverpool canal, and is sure again to 
manifest itself against the Southampton enter- 
prise. However, the latter’s projectors, among 
whom are a number of prominent American 
capitalists, think that this can be overcome, 
and have placed the whole matter in the 
hands of the firm of contractors which is to 
build Mr. Yerkes’s new London railroad. 

France plans a canal to connect the Atlantic 
with the Mediterranean. She proposes to do 
this by connecting the headwaters of the Loire 
and the Rhone, and by deepening the channels 
of these rivers, which empty respectively into 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Lyons —thus 
providing a water-route capable of floating 
ships of war or the largest merchant vessels. 
The building of such a canal would effect 
political and commercial changes of the first 
importance: then England would no longer 
command the western entrance to the Medi- 
terranean, now assured her by the possession 
of the fortress of Gibraltar, and the voyage 
from the western coast of France to the East 
would be shortened by a thousand miles. 

Germany’s interest in canals is also particu- 
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larly active. The Kiel ship canal, connecting 
the Baltic with the North Sea, is primarily a 
strategic work, but in June, 1900, there was 
formally opened a canal from Lauenburg on 
the Elbe, to the ancient Hansa city of Liibeck 
on the Trave, which is designed to be the first 
link in a system of commercial canals con- 
necting all parts of the interior of the Empire. 

Russia, however, is doing more than any 
other European country to demonstrate the 
economic value of inland waterways. She now 
has thirty-four thousand miles of navigable 
rivers and canals, and every year makes large 
appropriations for the building of new canals. 
The most important projects of this sort which 
she now has in hand are a twenty-nine-foot 
ship canal from Riga and St. Petersburg on 
the Baltic, to Odessa on the Black Sea, and a 
second artificial channel of equal depth con- 
necting the Black and Caspian seas. 

It has long been Russia’s invariable custom, 
in constructing her waterways, to make them 
of a uniform depth sufficient to admit of the 
passage of vessels of light draught, open them 
to traffic, and then proceed with the further 
deepening of the watercourse. This rule will 
doubtless be followed in the building of the 
two canals under consideration. The largest 
item in the bill of cost will be for the construc- 
tion of a canal and locks permitting the pas- 
sage of the cataracts. The changes wrought by 
this canal — it is to be constructed by an inter- 
national syndicate which has received impor- 
tant concessions from the Czar’s government 
—will be nothing less than revolutionary, 
both from a defensive and from a commercial 
standpoint. Russia will then be able to move 
her fleets, without let or hindrance, from her 
northern to her southern frontier, while Kiev, 
two hundred and seventy miles from the coast, 
will receive much of the shipping of Odessa 
and other towns on the seaboard, and the 
produce of the interior will be shipped at the 
inland port, instead of being transported to 
the coast by rail, as is now the case. 


Russia’s Great Railroad Enterprises 


Side by side with the improvement of her 
inland waterways Russia is energetically push- 
ing to completion the most daring and costly 
railway enterprises ever undertaken by any 
nation. First of these in cost and economic po- 
tentiality is the Trans-Siberian Railway, which 
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is to connect European Russia with the Pacific. 
Russian statesmen have had such a line in 
mind for half a century, but it was not until 
1880, with the opening of the Ural line which 
joined Perm, in European Russia, to Tiumen, on 
the Tobol, that the first decisive step was taken 
toward its realization. Since then, however, 
there has been no pause in the work of unit- 
ing the empire by a single railway system. 

The total length of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way will be 5486 miles, and its cost will not 
fall below five hundred million dollars. The 
return for this outlay will be the command by 
Russia of the shortest route from Europe to 
the Orient, a route enabling the trip from 
Paris to Pekin to be made in sixteen days, 
where it now requires thirty-four days to 
Yokohama by way of the Suez Canal, and 
twenty-five days by way of Canada. More- 
over, for the interior of Russia the opening 
of the railway means that the resources of 
the East are at her disposal, and that she can 
deliver her own products to the East at a 
great advantage over het rivals. 

America also will reap from this undertak- 
ing advantages at present perceptible only to 
the few. It is the belief of William M. Bunker, 
who has lately made a first-hand investigation 
of the subject for the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, that the railway will afford us 
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a new market for foodstuffs and other sup- 
plies. ‘This market,” says Mr. Bunker, 
“will keep pace with the increasing coloniza- 
tion of Eastern Siberia. The railroad has 
been running as far as Irkutsk for over two 
years, but the countries of Europe, aside from 
Russia, have not benefited by the new trans- 
portation facilities, while during the same pe- 
riod there has been a steady increase in the 
trade of the United States with Asiatic Rus- 
sia. Americans and American products are 
almost invariably given the preference, and 
as far as I can see the Pacific coast is destined 
to be the biggest beneficiary of Siberian indus- 
trial development.” 

Although Henry Norman has aptly termed 
the Trans-Siberian Railway “the greatest ma- 
terial undertaking the world has seen since 
the building of the Great Wall of China,” it 
represents but a single phase of Russia’s 
present activity in railway projection and 
construction. Her engineers are now study- 
ing the best route for a railway which will 
lead direct from her trans- Caspian possessions 
through the heart of Persia, giving her a port 
on the Persian Gulf. From the Caucasus 
she has projected a line westward toward 
Constantinople, and plans to push still farther 
to the east the road she has already built from 
Samarkand to the border of China; while yet 
a third connects Merv, in Central Asia, with 
Herat, and it is to be continued, in due time, 
to Kandahar and the Arabian Sea. 
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An All-British Railway to China 

By such comprehensive and well-advanced 
plans does Russia aim to bring northern and 
western Asia under her political and economic 
system. Great Britain, quick to recognize 
their significance and the menace they offer 
to her own interests and influence in the Far 
East, is planning to offset them with a con- 
tinuous railroad line from the Mediterranean 
to the Yang-tse, thus linking up and develop- 
ing the British zone in Asia. ' It is proposed 
that the western point of departure shall be 
either Alexandria or Port Said, and that the 
route, following roughly the parallel of thirty 
degrees north latitude, shall cross the Isthmus 
of Sinai and Northern Arabia, skirt the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, and pass through Ba- 
luchistan to Kurrachee in India. The length 
of this section would be a trifle under twenty- 
five hundred miles, and, except at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, would present no physical 
obstacles that could not be easily surmounted. 
Use of the Indian systems, with a link to be 
supplied here and there, would bridge the 
distance between Kurrachee and Mandalay, 
whence the Indian government is now build- 
ing a railroad to Kunlong. Careful surveys 
have developed a practicable route from Kun- 
long to the Yang-tse at Su-chow, and from 
that point a line could be easily extended to 
Shanghai. 

Many-sided results will attend the building 
of this line. Besides revolutionizing the sea 
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route and traffic with Australia, it will provide 
a rapid and safe means of transit between 
Europe, India, and China, and will enable 
cheap and speedy exchange of products 
throughout the vast region lying between the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific. Finally, and 
this is the argument most frequently urged 
in its behalf, it will form England’s natural 
response to the Trans-Siberian Railway, and 
will conduce enormously to her power and 
prestige in the East. Construction of this 
line is part of the declared policy of Great 
Britain in China, and conservative advocates 
believe it will be built during the next decade. 


The Cape-to-Cairo Railroad 


Great Britain, in order to develop her colonial 
possessions and more firmly bind together the 
scattered portions of her empire, also plans a 
railroad through Eastern Africa, uniting Cape 
Town to Cairo and the South Atlantic with 
the Mediterranean. This truly imperial idea 
had birth in the mind of Cecil J. Rhodes, and 
that resolute and masterful man has repeat- 
edly declared that the line will be completed 
and in operation before the end of January, 
1909. What Mr. Rhodes proposes to do is to 
build a railroad upward of six thousand miles 
long, which for one-half of its distance will par- 
allel navigable waters, and for three-quarters 
thereof will run through lands scantily peopled 
in turn by savage negro tribes and more sav- 
age nomads of the desert. 

With the exception of seven hundred miles 
of German territory, the lands to be traversed 
by the Cape-to-Cairo railroad are already 
under British jurisdiction, and this fact will 
help Mr. Rhodes not a little in pushing his 
plans toa head. Moreover, nearly one-half of 
the needed mileage is at present constructed, 
and it is estimated that the cost of the sections 
still needed to be built will not exceed one 
hundred million dollars. From Cape Town to 
Buluwayo, a railroad thirteen hundred and 
sixty miles long is now in operation, and this 
is being rapidly pushed northward through 
the gold and coal regions of Rhodesia, four 
hundred miles, to the Zambesi, which stream 
Mr. Rhodes hopes to cross during the next 
three years. Another section of two hundred 
and twenty miles across an open plateau will 
carry the line to Lake Cheroma, whence it is 
now designed to push it two hundred and 
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THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES STRIDING FROM CAPE 
TOWN TO CAIRO. 


eighty miles down country to Abercorn at the 
southern end of Lake Tanganyika. 

Right of way across German East Africa 
will next have to be secured, after which the 
line will be carried along the eastern shore 
of Tanganyika to Mengoin Uganda. North- 
ward from that point it will traverse the edge 
of the plateau that skirts the western frontier 
of Abyssinia, and strike the Nile at Khartum. 
From the Mahdi’s old capital the military road 
built two or three years ago by Lord Kitch- 
ener will carry the line to Wady Halfa. All 
that will then remain to be built will be a 
comparatively short section connecting Wady 
Halfa with Assuan, the southern terminus of 
the Egyptian railroad system. 

Such, in brief, are the present plans for the 
Cape-to-Cairo line. They do not, however, set 
forth the full measure of Mr. Rhodes’s far- 
reaching designs for strengthening England’s 
hold upon her African possessions. He has 
alsoin mind a number of railways from the East 
Coast to feed his great trunk line. The whole 
eastern and southern continent of Africa is 
covered with Mr. Rhodes’s prodigious plans, 
as by a net. 
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A Railroad across the Sahara 


If Mr. Rhodes has captured his country- 
men with the audacious project of the Cape- 
to-Cairo railroad, Frenchmen show equal 
interest in the scheme for building a rail- 
road across the Sahara. The vast territories 
their country has acquired in Africa call, they 
assert, for the building of such a line. 

France’s African empire stretches from the 
flourishing provinces of Algiers and Tunis to 
Timbuctoo and the Soudan. Its several divi- 
sions are, however, completely isolated from 
one another, and communication between 
them is precarious, uncertain, and slow. The 
thread of steel that would remedy this and 
build the several parts together would, in the 
opinion of Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent 
economist who has made a first-hand study of 
the subject, cost less than fifty million dollars. 
The length of the line from Biskra to Sender, 
or, if it be preferred, to Kavem, on Lake 
Tchad, would be about fifteen hundred miles, 
and M. Leroy-Beaulieu meets the difficulty 
of building a railroad on a sandy desert, with 
the answer that shifting sands are not char- 
acteristic of the Sahara, and that those which 
do exist can be avoided by a judicious exer- 
cise of engineering skill. 

Although actual work has not yet been 
begun, there is little doubt that the French 
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government will soon undertake the building 
of the trans-Saharan road. Its completion 
will enable France to transfer a large army in 
a fortnight from Algiers to the uttermost limits 
of her African possessions and to threaten 
British control of the Soudan. It will also 
open a new world to trade, to colonization, 
and to the globe-trotter. Indeed, one of the 
first of the material achievements of the new 
century may be to bring the heart of Africa 
within the compass of an easy journey of a 
few days, in a Pullman car, from French 
civilization on the Mediterranean. 


These prodigious undertakings, when they 
are completed, will change the routes of trade 
and travel in many parts of the world; they 
will knit empires closer together; they will 
bring political and social changes; they will 
open new opportunities to the most daring 
enterprises of commerce —they will give civil- 
ization new directions. 

The world has never before had enough 
accumulated capital to undertake such tasks. 
But now, in spite of the vast sums spent 
unproductively in great armies and in all the 
machinery of defence, the money to carry out 
such gigantic plans is within the reach of gov- 
ernments and great companies. 

In this rapid and incomplete survey of 
practical undertakings that are more or less 
immanent, only projects for the improvement 
of transportation have been noted, and only a 
few of those. Transportation is indeed the 
greatest force in linking the parts of the earth 
together. But such tasks as these are not 
necessarily the most important that are on 
the eve of accomplishment. Sanitary science 
and preventive medicine, the more extended 
use of electricity, the still greater and more 
revolutionary applications of machinery — in 
a dozen different directions tasks are in hand 
that will make a new earth of the planet that 
we are yet only beginning to know. 

The part of the world in which no great 
undertakings of the kind that have been enu- 
merated are engaging men’s thought is the 
great South American continent. The irre- 
sistible progress of machinery and organiza- 
tion is felt there too; but there is a difference 
between the races of men. Almost every 
great enterprise is in the hands of men of our 
own race or of the Russians. 
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THE RIGHT VIEW OF MATERIAL PROSPERITY —THE ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH 


TENDS NOT TO 
THE PRIVILEGE OF 


MORAL DECAY BUT TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER— 
GRATEFUL SERVICE TO WHICH 


MANY RICH MEN 


DEDICATE THEMSELVES — WHAT THE REAL DANGERS OF RICHES ARE 


THE RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM LAWRENCE 


BISHOP OF MASSACHUSETTS 


HERE isa certain distrust on the part 

of our people as to the effect of 

material prosperity on their morality. 

We shrink with some foreboding at the great 

increase of riches, and question whether in the 

long run material prosperity does not tend 
toward the disintegration of character. 

History seems to support us in our distrust. 
Visions arise of their fall from splendor of 
Tyre and Sidon, Babylon, Rome, and Venice, 
and of great nations too. The question is 
started whether England is not to-day, in the 
pride of her wealth and power, sowing the wind 
from which in time she will reap the whirlwind: 

Experience seems to add its support. Is 
it not from the ranks of the poor that the 
leaders of the people have always risen? 
Recall Abraham Lincoln and patriots of 
every generation. 

The Bible has sustained the same note. 
Were ever stronger words of warning uttered 
against the deceitfulness of riches than those 
spoken by the peasant Jesus, who Himself 
had no place to lay His head? And the 
Church has through the centuries upheld 
poverty as one of the surest paths to Heaven: 
it has been a mark of the saint. 

To be sure, in spite of history, experience, 
and the Bible, men have gone on their way 
making money and hailing with joy each 
age of material prosperity. The answer is: 
“This only proves the case; men are of the 
world, riches are deceitful, and the Bible is 
true; the world is given over to Mammon. 
In the increase of material wealth and the 
accumulation of riches the man who seeks the 
higher life has no part.” 

In the face of this comes the statement of 
the chief statistician of our census—from one, 


therefore, who speaks with authority: ‘The 
present census, when completed, will unques- 
tionably show that the visible material wealth 
in this country now has a value of ninety 
billion dollars. This is an addition since 1890 
of twenty-five billion dollars. This is a saving 
greater than all the people of the Western 
Continent had been able to make from the 
discovery of Columbus to the breaking out of 
the Civil War.” 

If our reasoning from history, experience, 
and the Bible is correct, we, a Christian people, 
have rubbed a sponge over the pages of the 
Bible and are in for orgies and a downfall to 
which the fall of Rome is a very tame incident. 

May it not be well, however, to revise our 
inferences from history, experience, and the 
Bible? History tells us that, while riches 
have been an item and an indirect cause of 
national decay, innumerable other conditions 
entered in. Therefore, while wealth has been 
a source of danger, it has not necessarily led 
to demoralization. 

That leaders have sprung from the ranks 
of the poor is true and always will be true, so 
long as force of character exists in every class. 
But there are other conditions than a lack of 
wealth at the source of their uprising. 

And as to the Bible:—while every word 
that can be quoted against the rich is as true 
as any other word, other words and deeds are 
as true; and the parables of our Lord on the 
stewardship of wealth, His association with 
the wealthy, strike another and complement- 
ary note. Both notes are essential to the 
harmony of His life and teachings. His 
thought was not of the conditions, rich or 
poor, but of a higher life, the character rising 
out of the conditions— fortunately, for we 
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are released from that subtle hypocrisy which 
has beset the Christian through the ages, be- 
moaning the deceitfulness of riches and, at the 
same time, working with all his might to earn 
a competence, and a fortune if he can. 


MAN “BORN TO BE RICH” 


Now we are in a position to affirm that 
neither history, experience, nor the Bible nec- 
essarily sustains the common distrust of the 
effect of material wealth on morality. Our 
path of study is made more clear. Two posi- 
tive principles lead us out on our path. 

The first is that man, when he is strong, 
will conquer Nature, open up her resources, 
and harness them to his service. This is his 
play, his exercise, his divine mission. 

“Man,” says Emerson, “is born to be rich. 
He is thoroughly related, and is tempted 
out by his appetites and fancies to the con- 
quest of this and that piece of Nature, until 
he finds his well-being in the use of the 
planet, and of more planets than his own. 
Wealth requires, besides the crust of bread 
and the roof, the freedom of the city, the 
freedom of the earth.” “The strong race 
is strong on these terms.” 

Man draws to himself material wealth as 
surely, as naturally, and as necessarily as the 
oak draws the elements into itself from the 
earth. 

The other principle is that, in the long run, 
it is only to the man of morality that wealth 
comes. We believe in the harmony of God’s 
Universe. We know that it is only by work- 
ing along His laws natural and spiritual that 
we can work with efficiency. Only by working 
along the lines of right thinking and right liv- 
ing can the secrets and wealth of Nature be 
revealed. We, like the Psalmist, occasionally 
see the wicked prosper, but only occasionally. 

Put two men in adjoining fields, one man 
strong and normal, the other weak and listless. 
One picks up his spade, turns over the earth, 
and works till sunset. The other turns over 
a few clods, gets a drink from the spring, 
takes a nap, and loafs back to his work. In 
a few years one will be rich for his needs, 
and the other a pauper dependent on the 
first, and growling at his prosperity. 

Put ten thousand immoral men to live and 
work in one fertile valley and ten thousand 
moral men to liv: and work in the next val- 
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ley, and the question is soon answered as to 
who wins the material wealth. Godliness is 
in league with riches. 

Now we return with an easier mind and 
clearer conscience to the problem of our 
twenty-five billion dollars in a decade. 

My question is: Is the material prosperity 
of this Nation favorable or unfavorable to 
the morality of the people? 

The first thought is, Who has prospered ? 
Who has got the money ? 

I take it that the loudest answer would be, 
“The millionaires, the capitalists, and the 
incompetent but luxurious rich;” and, as we 
think of that twenty-five billion, our thoughts 
run over the yachts, the palaces, and the luxu- 
ries that flaunt themselves before the public. 


WHO THE RICH ARE 


As I was beginning to write this paper an 
Irishman with his horse and wagon drew up 
at my back door. Note that I say Azs horse 
and wagon. Twenty years ago that Irish- 
man, then hardly twenty years old, landed in 
Boston, illiterate, uncouth, scarcely able to 
make himself understood in English. There 
was no symptom of brains, alertness, or ambi- 
tion. He gota jobtotendafew cows. Soon 
the American atmosphere began to take hold. 
He discovered that here every man has his 
chance. With his first earnings he bought a 
suit of clothes; he gained self-respect. Then 
he sent money home; then he got a job to 
drive a horse; he opened an account at the 
savings bank; then evening school; more 
money in the bank. He changed to a better 
job, married a thrifty wife, and to-day he owns 
his house, stable, horse, wagon, and bicycle; 
has a good sum at the bank, supports five 
children, and has half a dozen men working 
under him. He is a capitalist, and his yearly 
earnings represent the income on $30,000. 
He had no “ pull” ; he has made his own way 
by grit, physical strength, and increasing in- 
telligence. He has had material prosperity. 
His older brother, who paid his passage over, 
has had material prosperity, and his younger 
brother, whose passage my friend paid, has 
had material prosperity. 

Now we are beginning to get an idea as to 
where the savings are. They areinthe hands 
of hundreds of thousands of just such men, 
and of scores of thousands of men whose in- 
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comes ten years ago were two and five thou- 
sand, and are now five and ten thousand; and 
of thousands of others whose incomes have 
risen from ten to thirty thousand. So that, 
when you get to the multi-millionaires, you 
have only a fraction to distribute among them. 
And of them the fact is that only a small 
fraction of their income can be spent upon 
their own pleasure and luxury; the bulk of 
what they get has to be reinvested, and be- 
comes the means whereby thousands earn 
their wages. They are simply trustees of a 
fraction of the national property. 

When, then, the question is asked, “Is the 
material prosperity of this nation favorable or 
unfavorable to the morality of the people?” 
I say with all emphasis, “In the long run, 
and by all means, favorable!” 

In other words, to seek for and earn wealth 
is a sign of a natural, vigorous, and strong 
character. Wherever strong men are, there 
they will turn into the activities of life. In 
the ages of chivalry you will find them on the 
crusades or seeking the Golden Fleece; in 
college life you will find them high in rank, 
in the boat, or on the athletic field; in an 
industrial age you will find them eager, strain- 
ing every nerve in the development of the 
great industries. The race is to the strong. 
The search for material wealth is therefore 
as natural and necessary to the man as is the 
pushing out of its roots for more moisture 
and food to the oak. This is man’s play, his 
exercise, the expression of his powers, his per- 
sonality. You can no more suppress it than 
you can suppress the tide of the ocean. For 
one man who seeks money for its own sake 
there are ten who seek it for the satisfaction 
of the seeking, the power there is in it, and 
the use they can make of it. There is the 
exhilaration of feeling one’s self grow in one’s 
surroundings ; the man reaches out, lays hold 
of this, that, and the other interest, scheme, 
and problem. He is building up a fortune? 
Yes, but his joy is also that he is building up 
a stronger, abler, and more powerful man. 
There are two men that have none of this 
ambition: the gilded, listless youth and the 
ragged, listless pauper to whom he tosses a 
dime ; they are in the same class. 

Weare now ready to take up the subject ina 
little more detail. How is it favorable? The 


parable of my Irish friend gives the answer. 
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In the first place, and as I have already sug- 
gested, the effort to make his living and add 
to his comforts and power gives free play to 
a man’s activities and leads to a development 
of his faculties. In an age and country where 
the greater openings are in commercial lines, 
there the stronger men and the mass of them 
will move. It is not a question of worldliness 
or of love of money, but of the natural use 
and legitimate play of men’s faculties. An 
effort to suppress this action is not a religious 
duty, but a disastrous error, sure to fail. 


SELF-RESPECT AND SELF-MASTERY 


Besides this natural play of the faculties 
comes the development of self-respect and 
ambition. In the uprise from a lower to a 
higher civilization, these are the basal ele- 
ments. Watch the cart-loads of Polish or 
Italian immigrants as they are hauled away 
from the dock. Study their lifeless expres- 
sion, their hang-dog look, and their almost 
cowering posture. Follow them and study 
them five years later: note the gradual 
straightening of the body, the kindling of 
the eye, and the alertness of the whole per- 
son as the men, women, and children begin 
to realize their opportunities, bring in their 
wages, and move to better quarters. Petty 
temptations and deep degradations that might 
have overwhelmed them on their arrival can- 
not now touch them. 

With this comes also the power of self- 
mastery. The savage eats what he kills and 
spends what he has. In the movement 
towards civilization through material wealth, 
questions come up for decision every hour. 
Shall I spend? Shall I save? How shall 
I spend? How can I earn more? Shall I 
go into partnership with a capital of ten dol- 
lars, or shall I wait until I have fifty dollars ? 

Wage earners are not to-day, as they were 
in earlier days, hungering for the bare physi- 
cal necessities of life. They are hungering 
now, and it marks an upward movement in 
civilization, for higher things, education, social 
life, relaxation, and the development of the 
higher faculties. 

To be sure, a certain fraction wilt under 
the strain, take to drink, to lust, to laziness. 
There is always the thin line of stragglers 
behind every army, but the great body of the 
American people are marching upwards in 















prosperity through the mastery of their lower 
tastes and passions to the development of the 
higher. From rags to clothes, from filth to 
cleanliness, from disease to health; from bare 
walls to pictures; from ignorance to educa- 
tion; from narrow and petty talk to books 
and music and art; from superstition to a 
more rational religion; from crudity to refine- 
ment; from self-centralization to the concep- 
tion of a social unity. 

Here in this last phrase we strike the next 
step in development. In this increase of 
wealth, this rapid communication which goes 
with it, this shrinking of the earth’s surface 
and unifying of peoples through commerce, 
men and women are realizing their relations 
to society. 

That there are those who in the deepest 
poverty sustain the spirit of unselfishness and 
exhibit a self-sacrifice for others which puts 
their richer neighbors to the blush we know 
by experience. At the same time, the fact is 
that for the mass and in the long run grinding 
poverty does grind down the character: in 
the struggle for bare existence and for the 
very life of one’s children there is developed 
an intense self-centralization and a hardness 
which is destructive of the social instinct and 
of the finer graces. When, however, through 
the increase of wealth man has extended his 
interests, his vision, and his opportunities, 
“he is thoroughly related.” His lines run 
out in every direction; he lays his finger upon 
all the broader interests of life, the school, 
the church, and the college. He reaches 
through commerce to the ends of the earth. 
He discovers one bond which is essential to 
the social unity in this commercial age — the 
bond of faith in other men; for in credit, on 
belief in others, our whole social and commer- 
cial fabric is built. And when a man has 
reached this point, he has indeed reached one 
of the high plateaus of character: from this 
rise the higher mountain peaks of Christian 
graces, but here he is on the standing-ground 
of the higher civilization. 

As I write I can almost feel the silent pro- 
test of some critics. Are not these qualities, 
self-respect, self-mastery, a sense of social 
unity, and mutual confidence, the common- 
places of life? Is this the only response of 
material wealth in its relation to morality? 
These are to us now the commonplaces of 
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life: they are at the same time the funda- 
mentals of character and of morality. If 
material prosperity has been one of the great 
instruments (and I believe it has) in bringing 
the great body of our people even to approach 
this plateau of character, it has more than 
justified itself. 

One might, however, mention other and 
finer qualities that follow in these days the 
train of prosperity. I instance only one. 
We will strike up one mountain peak: it is 
that of joyful and grateful service. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF GRATEFUL SERVICE 


In other days we have heard much of “the 
sweet uses of adversity’’: the note still lingers 
in sermons and will linger as long as Chris- 
tianity stands. There is, however, the other 
note that sounds strong in these days, — the 
privilege of grateful service. 

I have in mind now a man of wealth (you 
can conjure up many like him) who lives 
handsomely and entertains; he has every- 
thing that purveys to his health and comfort. 
All these things are tributary to what? To 
the man’s efficiency in his complete devotion 
to the social, educational, and charitable inter- 
ests to which he gives his life. He is Christ’s 
as much as was St. Paul, he is consecrated 
as was St. Francis of Assisi; and in recogni- 
tion of the bounty with which God has blessed 
him he does not sell all that he has, but he 
uses all that he has, and, ‘as he believes, in 
the wisest way, for the relief of the poor, the 
upbuilding of social standards, and the up- 
holding of righteousness among the people. 
The Christian centuries, with all their asceti- 
cism and monasticism, with their great and 
noble saints, have, I believe, never witnessed 
a sweeter, more gracious, and more complete 
consecration than that which exists in the 
lives of hundreds of men and women in the 
cities and towns of this country, who, out of 
a sense of grateful service to God for His 
bounty, are giving themselves with all joy 
to the welfare of the people. And if ever 
Christ’s words have been obeyed to the letter, 
they are obeyed to-day by those who are liv- 
ing out His precepts of the stewardship of 
wealth. 

As we think of the voluntary and glad ser- 
vice given to society, to the State, the Church, 
to education, art, and charity, of the army of 
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able men and women who, without thought 
of pay, are serving upon directories of sav- 
ings banks and national banks, life insurance 
companies, railroads, mills, trusts and corpora- 
tions, public commissions, and offices of all 
sorts, schools and colleges, churches and 
charities; as we run our thoughts over the 
free services of the doctors, of the lawyers, 
for their poorer clients, we are amazed at the 
magnitude of unpaid service, which is now 
taken for granted, and at the cheerful and 
glad spirit in which it is carried through. 
Material prosperity is helping to make the 
national character sweeter, more joyous, more 
unselfish, more Christlike. That is my answer 
to the question as to the relation of material 
prosperity to morality. 

Again I feel a silent protest. Is not the 
writer going rather far? We did not believe 
that our twenty-five billions would lead to 
orgies; but is he not getting rather close to 
the millennium? Are there no shadows and 
dark spaces in the radiance which he seems 


to think that wealth is shedding around us? * 


Yes, my friendly critic, there are, and to a 
mention of a few of them I give the pages 
that are left. 


THE SPIRIT OF COMMERCIALISM 


First and most pervasive, I name the spirit 
of commercialism. It crops up in many forms 
and places, hydra-headed. 

Is it any wonder? When one realizes that 
in the last ten years seventy millions of people 
have earned their living, paid their bills, and 
have at the same time increased the property 
of the Nation by twenty-five billions of dol- 
lars, we reach a slight conception of the in- 
tensity, the industry, the enterprise, and the 
ability with which those people have thought, 
worked, and reaped. One wonders that reli- 
gion, charity, or culture have survived the 
strain at all. When the eye and ambition of 
a strong man are set upon a purpose, he 
sometimes neglects other considerations ; he 
is not over nice about the rights of others; 
he occasionally overrides the weak, crushes 
out the helpless, and forgets to stop aad pick 
up those that have fallen by the way. 

We know how that was in England: we 
remember the report of the Commission by 
Lord Shaftesbury as to the horrible condition 
of the miners, men, women, and children. 
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That was simply one phase in the develop- 
ment of the great movement of modern indus- 
trialism. It was a neglect and forgetfulness 
under a new pressure, rather than deliberate 
cruelty. The facts once known, attention 
called, — and reforms began; and they have 
been going on in behalf of the working peo- 
ple ever since. Much, very much, has been 
done. 

As conditions change, much remains to do. 
The better adjustment of rights, wages, and 
taxes will call for the highest intelligence and 
strongest character. Again, the small trades- 
man has driven away the little counter where 
a widow earned her living, the larger trades- 
man has wiped out the small tradesman, and 
the department store is now finishing off some 
of the large tradesmen. It is hard, but it is 
a part of the great economic movement. It 
endangers some of the fundamentals of mo- 
rality, and destroys for the time some of the 
finer graces. 

Ephemeral success sometimes follows de- 
ceit, and that breeds a body of commercial 
frauds; but they cannot endure. A fortune 
is won by an unscrupulous adventurer; and 
a hundred fortunes are lost and characters 
spoiled in trying to follow suit. An ignorant 
man happens upon wealth or by some mys- 
terious commercial ability wins wealth, and 
he then thinks himself omniscient. He, not 
God, is his own creator. He goes to church, 
but he is Godless. When a nation of people 
have been seeking for clothes, houses, and 
comforts in the upbuilding of civilization, is 
it any wonder that they do not realize that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
things that he possesseth? There are deceit, 
hardness, materialism, and vulgarity in the 
commercial world; and to me the vulgarest 
of all is not the diamond-studded operator, 
but the horde of mothers crushing each other 
around the bargain counter in their endeavor 
to get something, and that so small, for noth- 
ing. The worst of commercialism is that it 
does not stop at the office, but enters the 
home, taints the marriage vow, and poisons 
social life at its springs. 

Beyond these rudimentary forms of com- 
mercialism, there is another, even more dan- 
gerous, because it threatens the liberties and 
rights of the people. The eye of the public 
is on it now. I refer to the relation of con- 














centrated masses of wealth to the public 
service. 

I have no time to more than suggest a few 
of the conditions that have led up to this. 
Industrial enterprise has drawn many of the 
strongest and ablest men from political to 
commercial interests; society and legislation 
now do for the people what in other days the 
landlord did; they are concerned more and 
more with industrial, commercial, and finan- 
cial questions, from the national tariff to the 
size of a house-drain. Just at this time, and 
because of our great industrial development 
and prosperity, a horde of ignorant voters 
waiting to be moulded by any strong leader 
have come to this shore. The wide distri- 
bution of wealth has driven merchants and 
mechanics, widows and trustees of orphans, 
doctors and ministers, to invest their savings 
in great enterprises, corpgrations, and trusts, 
which, to succeed, must be directed by a few 
men. We have therefore this situation: a 
few men responsible for the safekeeping and 
development of enormous properties, depend- 
ent upon legislation, and a great mass of 
voters, many of them ignorant, represented 
by their own kind in city or state govern- 
ment, strongly organized by a leader who is 
in it for what he can get out of it, and who 
is ever alert with his legislative cohorts to 
“strike” the great corporations. The people 
believe that the officers of great corporations 
so manage that they can get what they want, 
call it by assessment, bribery, ransom, or 
what you will, and they brand those other- 
wise respectable men as cowards and traitors 
to public liberty. 


THE RICH MAN AND THE BURGLAR 


A burglar breaks into your house, awakes 
you, and “strikes” you for $500 which is in 
your safe downstairs. You expostulate: he 
answers that he will burn your house. But 
your children, you cry, will they be safe? He 
does not know: he wants the money. But if 
you give it to him, he will try the same on 
other people. It is against all public duty 
for you to yield. Again, the threat that he 
will burn your house; and you, miserable, 
conscience-stricken that you are doing a cow- 
ardly thing, and one against the safety of the 
public, crawl downstairs, open the safe, and 
hand over the cash. You have saved your 
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house and children, but how about your duty 
to the public and your neighbors, as well as 
to yourself ? 

This is very much the position of the great 
trustees of capital, the heads of our great cor- 
porations, at the hands of the modern bandit. 
Shall they jeopardize the income of women 
and children, merchants and mechanics, and 
perhaps drive them into poverty? Or shall 
they accept the situation, yield to the threat, 
and trust to the authorities to seize the 
robber, or through an aroused public opinion 
so to vote, act, and legislate as to change the 
law and stop this modern brigandage? That 
some of the promoters and managers of great 
corporations are unscrupulous is undoubtedly 
true. The jail is none too good for them, if 
only the law would touch them. Nor have 
we a word of apology or justification for any 
man who yields to or encourages blackmail. 
The difficulty, however, is not a simple one. 
It concerns more than the directors and the 
politicians ; it relates to the rights and liber- 
ties of the people. I do not have so much 
fear of the rich man in office, as I do of the 
poor but weak man in office and the rich man 
outside. Through the interplay of aroused 
public opinion, better legislation, and intelli- 
gent action, the relief will come. A younger 
generation, with its eye keen upon that dan- 
ger-point, is coming to the front. 

In some cities of China the houses have no 
windows on the street, only bare walls and the 
little door. The families are isolated, narrow, 
and selfish: there is no public spirit. When 
the Chinese boy returns home from his Chris- 
tian Mission School, touched with the spirit of 
Christian civilization, his first work in bringing 
civilization to his home is to take a crowbar, 
knock a hole in the front wall, and make a win- 
dow, that he may see out and the people see 
in. He unifies society and creates a public 
opinion. What is needed as our next step 
in civilization is to break a hole and make a 
window that the public may see into the 
great corporations and trusts and, what is 
just as important, that the managers may 
see out and recognize the sentiment of the 
public. 

Light and action — heroic action! There 
are men to-day waiting and wanting to act, to 
throw off the shackles of the modern bandit ; 
but they dare not alone: their trusts are too 
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great. What is wanted is a group of men, 
high in position, great- in power, who at 
great cost, if need be, will stand and say, 
“ Thus far, up to the lines of the nicest honor, 
shalt thou go, and no farther.” 

The people have their eye upon the public 
service. An administration may pay political 
debts by pushing ignorant and unworthy men 
into the lower offices, but when it comes to 
filling positions of great responsibility the 
President could not, and would not if he 
could, appoint men less worthy than Wood 
in Cuba, Allen in Porto Rico, and Taft 
in the Philippines, men of force, intelli- 
gence, and character. Collegiate education 
does not insure character, but it does sift 
men and insure intelligence ; and, as Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology pointed out in his inaugu- 
ral address, though less than one per cent 
of our population are college men, yet from 
this very small fraction a majority of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial places of 
the General Government which have to do 
in any large way with shaping the policy and 
determining the character of the govern- 
ment, are chosen. 


THE DANGER FROM LUXURY 


One other dark shadow, and I am done. 
The persistent companion of riches, — luxury 
and an ability to have what you want. That 
vice and license are rampant in certain quar- 
ters is clear; that vulgar wealth flaunts itself 
in the face of the people is beyond question ; 
and that the people are rather amused at the 
spectacle must be confessed. The theatre 
syndicate will turn on to the boards whatever 
the people want; and the general tone of the 
plays speaks not well for the taste and mo- 
rality of the people. The strain of tempta- 
tion overwhelms a fraction of our youth. But 
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one has no more right to test the result of 
prosperity by the small class of the lazy and 
luxurious than he has to test the result of pov- 
erty by the lazy tramp. 

With all this said, the great mass of the 
people are self-restrained and simple. Mate- 
rial prosperity has come apace, and on the 
whole it uplifts. Responsibility sobers men 
and nations. We have learned how to win 
wealth: we are learning how to use and spend 
it. Every year marks a long step in advance 
in material prosperity, and character must 
march in step. Without wealth, character is 
liable to narrow and harden. Without char- 
acter, wealth will destroy. Wealth is upon 
us, increasing wealth. The call of to-day is, 
then, for the uplift of character, —the sup- 
port of industry, education, art, and every 
means of culture; the encouragement of the 
higher life; and, above all, the deepening of 
the religious faith of the people; the rekin- 
dling of the spirit, that, clothed with her 
material forces, the great personality of this 
Nation may fulfil her divine destiny. 

I have been clear, I trust, in my opinion 
that material prosperity is in the long run 
favorable to morality. Let me be as clear 
in the statement of that eternal truth, that 
neither a man’s nor a nation’s life consists in 
the abundance of things that he possesseth. 

In the investment of wealth in honest enter- 
prise and business, lies our path of character. 
In the investment of wealth in all that goes 
towards the uplift of the people in education, 
art, and religion is another path of character. 
Above all, and first of all, stands the personal 
life. The immoral rich man is a traitor to 
himself, to his material as well as spiritual 
interests. Material prosperity is upon us; it 
is marching with us. Character must keep 
step, ay, character must lead. We want 
great riches; we want also great men. 
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THE WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN PARK SYSTEMS 


—THE ECONOMIC AND 
SPACES — THE GROWTH OF 
CRATIC ART, AND OF THE 


THE most noteworthy 
development of any art 
in recent times in our 
country is the growth 
of landscape architec- 
ture. Within easy mem- 
ory it has passed from 
private to public recog- 
nition, and men of mid- 
dle age can readily 
recall the time when 
formal lawn-plots amid 
rigid tree settings were 
regarded as the best offering of the landscape 
architect. Now we take our magnificent 
public parks as a matter of course; we keenly 
appreciate them —%in fact, we could not 
get along without them. But all this fast- 
growing public interest in landscape archi- 
tecture is a development of the last half 
century. It began with individual owners of 
estates and extended gradually to the people. 
It was long an aristocratic art, but the demo- 
cratic appreciation of it has opened up the 
possibilities of a complete development ; and 
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it now perhaps deserves to be called, in a 
sense that no other art does, the peculiarly 
democratic and American art. 

There is nothing in which our cities take 
more pride. Go to any city or town you will, 
and you-will discover that the park plays an 
important part in the life and enjoyment of 
the people of all classes. The day is coming, 
if the present popular interest endure and 
increase, when the United States will present 
by far the largest area of artistic pleasure- 
grounds in the world. In fact, it requires no 
great exercise of the imagination to foresee a 
time when there will stretch in every direc- 
tion across and up and down the country 
great areas of landscape architecture — a 
beautified continent as the result of a rational 
and national popular art. 

The present wide interest in landscape 
architecture has in part, at least, an economic 
foundation. The abandonment of the open 
spaces of the country for the huddled quar- 
ters of the city brought a number of peculiar 
evils —the insanitary effect of crowding, the 
ugliness of paved streets and long rows of 
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Photograph by Alfred Stieglit. 
A SNOWY DAY. 


At the edge of Central Park, looking down Fifth Avenue. 
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houses all alike, the lack of healthful exercise, 
and the contagion of crowded immorality. 
Public parks represent a practical endeavor 
to ameliorate these evil conditions. The 
younger cities are profiting by the experi- 
ence of the older, many of which, by failing 
to recognize at the beginning of their growth 
that open spaces would become necessary, 
have had to invest enormous sums in park 
land. 

Greater New York City, for instance, has. 
about 295 square miles, of which more than 
IO square miles (6766 acres) are parks. 
Moreover, a large proportion of the area of 
the city consists of open spaces on the out- 
skirts which have not yet been built up, and 
as the city extends farther out, provision will 
probably be made for a greater park acreage. 
Chicago has three park systems: the South 
Park system with five large parks, of 1181 
acres; the Lincoln Park system with Lincoln 
Park (308 acres) and two smaller parks of 
nearly 10 acres; and the West Chicago sys- 
tem of three large parks, of 575 acres, and 
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A WINTER VIEW IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 
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six small parks, of 37 acres. As in a number 
of other cities, the Chicago park systems are 
connected by miles of handsome boulevards. 

Philadelphia has one large park, of 3300 
acres, and twenty-two small ones of 318 acres. 
The three large parks of San Francisco cover 
1090 acres, and the fourteen small parks, 224 
acres. In Baltimore 
there are nine large 
parks, with an area 
of 1100 acres, and 
twenty small parks, 
covering 37 acres. 
Public spirit has pro- 
moted the growth of 
the Baltimore parks, 
even beyond the abil- 
ity of the city to care 
for them. Detroit 
has a lovely island 
park — Belle Isle. It 
is about two miles 
long. Part of the 
island has been im- 
proved, but at the 
upper end the nat- 
ural conditions have 
been faithfully pre- 
served. Detroit has 
one other large park, 
the combined area 
of the two being 723 
acres. There are 
also seventeen small 
parks, with a_ total 
area of 30 acres. 
Among other cities 
with notable park 
areas may be men- 
tioned Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Newark, and Hartford. 
St. Louis has eleven large and ten small parks, 
with a total area of 2223 acres. The area of 
the three Kansas City parks is 1328 acres. 
Minneapolis has given 1500 acres to her 
eleven large parks and 40 acres to her twenty- 
five small parks. She possesses a great nat- 
ural beauty in Minnehaha Falls. The New- 
ark parks include 3113 acres, the Hartford 
parks 1207 acres, the Cleveland parks 1214 
acres, the St. Paul parks 88g acres, the Buf- 
falo parks 813 acres. 
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THE END OF WINTER—BIRCHES IN CEN'PRAL PARK. 











Boston leads this country in the size and 
extent of her park system. The city herself 
possesses 2337 acres of parks, but the Met- 
ropolitan System, including large areas in 
suburban municipalities, is much more elabo- 
rate. The Metropolitan Commissioners have 
purchased 8000 acres. The work of improve- 
ment is now in prog- 
ress. The total cost 
of the land has come 
within $8,000,000, 
half of which has 
been paid by Boston, 
and half by the sub- 
urban towns. 

About __ one-eigh- 
teenth of the total 
area of our twenty- 
two leading cities is 
devoted to parks. 
There is no feeling 
that this proportion 
is too large. On the 
contrary, the constant 
tendency favors a 
further extension of 
park areas, both by 
the retention of out- 
lying districts and by 
the creation of public 
squares in crowded 
districts. 

Boston spent on 
her parks in_ 18g9, 
about $145,000; Chi- 
cago, on the South 
Park system, nearly 
$405,000; on the 
Lincoln Park system, 
about $315,000; on 
the West Chicago system, about $883,000; 
Cincinnati, $45,800; Detroit, $160,320; 
Brooklyn and Queens Boroughs of Greater 
New York, about $547,000; Bronx Borough 
of Greater New York, about $245,000. These 
figures represent in some instances merely 
the cost of maintenance of existing parks; 
in other instances they include money used 
for improvement of new parks. The appro- 
priations of different cities vary in different 
years according to the amount of work to be 
done or the generosity of the municipal 
administration. 
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Photograph by Alfred Stieglitz. 









JAMAICA PARK, BOSTON. 


Among the beech trees, opposite Pine Bank. 


At the outset, there was much feeling against 
giving large spaces for park purposes. It 
was argued that they would greatly increase 
taxation; it was urged that they would be 
frequented only by the vicious, and that re- 
spectable people would soon become ashamed 
to be seen within their boundaries. There 
was, not so many years ago, serious opposition 
to Central Park in New York. But people 
everywhere now regard any reasonable park 
tax as well-spent money. Though park ap- 
propriations have increased taxes, the parks 


ARCHED AVENUE IN THE PARK, NEW ORLEANS. 
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themselves have tended to make much greater 
than formerly the value of adjacent property. 
Householders seldom object to paying some- 
thing for cool breezes and refreshing views 
and playgrounds for their children. More- 
over, it has proved as easy — in most places 
easier —to police the parks as to police the 
streets. 

The sanitary effects of the parks are impor- 
tant especially in the large cities. Mr. August 
Moebus, Commissioner for the Borough of the 
Bronx, New York, says: “ Our asphalt paving 
system, our street-cleaning system, and our 
park system combined have reduced our 





PALMETTOES IN WEST END PARK, NEW ORLEANS. 


mortality in the city of New York to the 
lowest per centum of any city in the world. 
I sincerely believe that our breathing places 
in the shape of parks have added materially 
to, this result.” This view is borne out more 
definitely by a map published by the West 
Chicago Park Commissioners, showing the 
average location of deaths in the city of 
Chicago during one year. The dots used to 
represent the ratio of mortality are very 
few on the streets bordering on the parks. 
There is room, perhaps, for the objection 
that the districts near the parks are not so 
densely populated as the other districts of 
the city. But with due allowance the low 
mortality near the parks is still significant. 
Near Lincoln Park the population is fairly 
thick and not altogether of the well-to-do 
class, yet the mortality there is much lower 
than in some other residential parts of the 
city where there are no parks. In a num- 
ber of foreign cities — especially in London, 
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ELLICOTT DALE, FRANKLIN PARK, BOSTON. 


Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Paris, and 
Frankfort —the opening up of small parks 
and squares in densely inhabited quarters has 
been followed by a notable decrease of mor- 
tality. The method generally followed is to 
create open spaces by tearing down old tene- 
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WEST ROXBURY PARKWAY, BOSTON. 


ments. Mulberry Bend Park in New York 
City is an example of this plan. Other parks 
are to be opened in New York’s crowded 
East Side, and in the same way other Ameri- 
can cities are making a virtue of necessity. 
These small parks are often playgrounds as 
well as breathing spaces, and attract street 
children with swings, sand piles, and simple 
gymnastic apparatus. They also have an 
excellent moral effect. They discourage the 
criminal, much as the tearing down of a ram- 
shackle out-building discourages the rats that 
have been accustomed to use it as a hiding 
place. 

One reason why parks tend to lessen mor- 
tality is that they serve as reservoirs for pure 
air. A foul atmosphere weakens the vitality 
and makes it harder for the individual to 
resist disease. Another reason is the un- 
doubted sanitary use of trees. A border of 


trees around a city is a great hindrance to 
the entrance of epidemics. 


Experienced 
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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA. 


Photograph by Haas Bro:hers. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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travellers in countries where malaria prevails 
locate their nightly camps in places cut off 
by groves from pestilential swamps. When 
the trees that stood between the Pontine 
Marshes and a certain quarter of the city of 
Rome were cut down, the quarter soon became 
unhealthful. Moreover, by the even temper- 
ature which they keep, trees help to mitigate 
the summer heat and the winter cold. 

So much for the economic and sanitary 
value of parks. But their artistic value is 
even greater. The ideal park is planned to 
show Nature in as many aspects as may be 
reproduced. If in the heart of a city, it is 
so laid out that the visitor will catch no 
glimpse of surrounding buildings. Hills are 
raised and trees are planted to give a myste- 
rious effect of farther distances. The tract 
is made to seem much more extensive than 
it really is. The plans provide an agreeable 
combination of woodlands and open fields, 
miniature cliffs and gentle eminences. The 
impression of the whole is reposeful, but in- 


LOOKING OVER CENTRAL PARK FROM s9TH STREET. 


terest is aroused at every turn by something 
new —a contrast in color or in form. Flower- 
ing plants and shrubs are set out in profu- 
sion, but not to bewilder. Every view offers 
a suggestion; even the formal gardens — 
which represent the most artificial school of 
landscape architecture — are approved by the 
eye. In tangled tracts, here and there, Nature 
is left to herself, but the gradations between 
her handiwork and that of man are so easy 
that there is no sense of a comparison between 
the artificial and the real. The general view 
gives an idea of completeness. Every possi- 
bility of pleasing the sight and stimulating 
the imagination has been met. 

It is impossible to measure the educational 
value of sucha park. Its influences permeate 
a community in subtle ways, shaping a thought 
here, or there soothing a trouble. Man in the 
city is out of the element in which he best 
thrives spiritually. The park is a tonic to 
lessen his depression. There is no good rea- 
son why the United States, which has been 
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charged with having no national art, should 


cantly shown by all classes of people in the 


not develop a landscape art of its own. Land- smaller cities, in towns, in villages, and in 


scape art is suited to 
the American tem- 
perament. It offers 
a field for the indul- 
gence of the national 
fondness for doing 
things on a_ large 
scale. It presents so 
much variety that it 
cannot grow stale. It 
appeals not merely 
to the educated, but 
to all classes alike. 
Landscape _architec- 
ture receives every 
year a more general 
recognition. It ap- 
pears to be the only 
art which has_ not 
been developed so far 
as to fall under the 
influence of estab- 
lished conventions. 
Its possibilities are 
inestimable. The 
landscape architect 
works in both form 
and color. He draws 
upon all the seasons. 
He is not limited to 
a fixed scene, but may 
consider his composi- 
tion from a hundred 
points of view. His 
finished work is not 
simply a bit of na- 
ture in arrest, but is 
planned to reap the 
advantages of shift- 
ing lights, of varying 
action of the ele- 
ments. He constructs 
a thing of beauty that 
will last for all time, 
and yet it changes 
every year and every 
season. There is no 
other art whose prod- 


ucts are at once so lasting and so varied. 
The increasing popular appreciation of 
landscape architecture is even more signifi- 
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HUNTINGTON FALLS, GOLDEN GATE PARK. 


country places, than 
in the popular enjoy- 
ment of parks. In 
many a town almost 
every lawn is now 
well kept; the trees 
are trimmed, shrub- 
bery is planted, 
growing flowers are 
arranged with taste. 
The florists’ and. the 
seedmen’s _ business 
has enormously in- 
creased within a gen- 
eration. The work 
of hundreds of so- 
cieties for village 
improvement has 
given a stimulus to 
the care of yards that 
has been felt in every 
part of the country. 
It is a poor town that 
now does not have 
a flower-show. 
Responding to the 
same popular im- 
pulse, State Govern- 
ments, and especially 
the National Govern- 
ment, have laid out 
for perpetual pleas- 
ure-uses great tracts 
of forest and stretches 
of land of unusual 
natural beauty. 
Every year excursions 
to these great parks 
increase. Perhaps no 
travellers in search of 
rest ever, since the 
world began, got 
quite so keen a pleas- 
ure as the thousands 
of visitors get every 
year who go, even 
thousands of miles, 
to spend a period in 


the great national parks in the West. Not 
only do they come in direct contact with 
Nature in her grander manifestations, but 
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JAPANESE GARDEN AT GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO. 


they study there the more closely the wonder of A critic of literature, a man hopeless of 
great trees and rare shrubs and noble scenery. democratic development in general, has been 

In fact, the now almost universal love of 
nature-study is part and parcel of the same 
popular impulse. Popular books on birds sell 
in quantities as great as novels sold a genera- 
tion ago. The outdoor study of birds means 
life under trees and the study of trees them- 
Selves; it means an artistic appreciation of 
nature. . 

The landscape architect, as he now prac- 
tises his art, is the most distinctly American pF 
and democratic artist that we have evolved ; 
and Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, by his own 
works and by the impulse that he gave to the 
art, is perhaps surer of a perpetual fame than 
any other artist of any kind that we have 
produced; and there is a great chance 
for at least a few great careers, memorable 
and perhaps immortal careers, for the greatest > 
minds in working out the opportunities that - "agg ln 
every part of our wonderful domain offers. STOW LAKE, GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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credited with saying that there is nothing 
picturesque in the United States —that the 
Atlantic coast-line is commonplace. Such an 
opinion emphasizes by contrast a strong popu- 
lar impulse and a most powerful artistic move- 
ment. The time is not far off when along 
a large part of the Atlantic seacoast will 
be parks and pleasure-places and _ private 
grounds that show Nature in her various 
moods (hundreds and hundreds of such places 
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are undergoing improve- 
ment now); and a traveller 
will be able to ride from the 
coast, seeing not the ugly 
back door of cities, but 
beautiful scenery about the 
railroad stations. If he go 
by Niagara Falls, he will 
find this great wonder under 
the care of the state, and the 
space about it a state reser- 
vation. If he cross the 
mountains by another route, 
he may pass great areas of 
mountain parks. Every 
city that he passes through 
has its great park systems ; 
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almost every village its improvement society — 
all the way till he reach the region of the great 
national parks, and go on to the Pacific slope, 
which, from the utter wildness of half a cen- 
tury ago, is fast responding to the best land- 
scape gardening in the world. 

It will be many a generation before the 
whole continental area will present a continu- 
ous succession of parks and gardens; but the 
impulse has already become so general as to 
warrant the expectation that the time will 
come when no other large area of the earth’s 
surface will present such varied and beautiful 
aspects. Men are at work in many places, 
as in the Arnold Arboretum in Boston. A 
visitor expressed his admiration of the hills 
of trees. “Not yet, not yet,’ a landscape 
artist replied; “come here a hundred years 
hence, and you will see the plan worked out. 
Then it will be beautiful.” 
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A YOUNG 
FROM THE CAPE 
RAMBLE DID WHAT 


TO 


ENGLISHMAN’S JOURNEY THE WHOLE 
CAIRO — HOW 
THE PONDEROUS EXPLORERS HAVE 


BY 


A 


LENGTH OF AFRICA, 
LAD ON A VACATION 
FAILED TO DO 


COLLEGE 


CHALMERS ROBERTS 


O one who knows the splendid youth 
of England would have been surprised 
to learn that a young man from Cam- 

bridge, twenty-four years old, had conceived 
the idea of going on an expedition of his own 
the whole distance of Africa, from south to 
north. But that he should have succeeded is 
nothing less than marvellous. Those who 
were thrilled by the stories of Stanley, with 
his force of armed men, can scarcely realize 
when they recall his bloody chapters, that this 
gentle-mannered young man took his white 
umbrella and a few servants and walked 
through darkest Africa with a smile and a 
kindly manner as his chief weapons. No 
wonder there was a furore in England last 
spring over this unexpected achievement and 
that much attention was paid to its hero on his 
arrival in the United States in November. 
He came here with his bride on his way to 
Australia. 

On February 28, 1898, Ewart Scott Grogan 
and Arthur Henry Sharp landed at Beira, the 
port of Rhodesia, East Africa, ostensibly on 
one of those big game hunting expeditions 
which carry Englishmen to the furthest cor- 
ners of the earth. Mr. Grogan had been in the 
Matabele war two years before and was fa- 
miliar with the veldt from Cape Town to the 
Zambesi. Both were great hunters, and if 
they had any ideas of exploration before them, 
they wisely kept silent about them, for failure 
is unpardonable. In the heart of one of 
them was a secret purpose breathed only to 
a single man at home, and not even then 
broached to his comrade, a secret so gigantic 
that he was almost afraid of it himself. Be- 
fore him stretched hundreds of miles never 
traversed by man, and beyond that, even 
where white men had formerly been known, 


the long stretches of the Nile were again in 
savage hands. Yet eighteen months after 
starting north Mr. Grogan set foot on the 
platform of the railway station at Cairo, where 
the people of all nations meet. Half the way 
he had come alone, his friend refusing to 
continue the journey into the deadly Dinka 
swamps south of Fashoda. 

He has told the story in his book, and no 


story has been so welcomed in England 
since Nansen’s. They love a tale of travel, 
those English! And who ever had a better 


one to tell, one more likely to move the feet 
of the young men who go up and down the 
world? Even with a story which tells itself, 
there is often cause to marvel at the style in 
which Mr. Grogan writes, pagticularly after 
he tells you that before he wrote this book he 
had never set pen to paper for literary ends 
unless one counts Greek verses at college. 

Perhaps the man best fitted to appreciate 
this great feat is the veritable wizard of the 
dark continent himself, who has inspired 
cabinets and emperors to lend him aid and 
who, unwittingly, fired Mr. Grogan’s courage. 
Here is an extract from a characteristic letter 
that Cecil Rhodes wrote to Mr. Grogan, from 
the Government House at Buluwayo, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1900: — 


“T must say I envy you, for you have done that 
which for centuries has been the ambition of every 
explorer ; namely, to walk through Africa from south 
to north. The amusement of the whole thing is 
that a youth from Cambridge during his vacation 
should have succeeded in doing that which the 
ponderous explorers of the world have failed to 
accomplish. There is a distinct humour in the 
whole thing. It makes me the more certain that 
we shall complete the telegraph and railway, for 
surely I am not going to be beaten by the legs of 
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The first African explorer and traveller to traverse the continent from the Cape to Cairo, 
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a Cambridge undergraduate. Your success the 
more confirms one’s belief. ‘The schemes described 
by Sir William Harcourt as “ wild cat” you have 
proved are capable of being completed even in that 
excellent gentleman’s lifetime. 


What a good letter! Grogan’s achieve- 
ment was more or less of a joke upon Mr. 
Rhodes himself. There was no more greatly 
surprised man in the world when he learned 
of the lad’s arrival in Egypt — not even Cap- 
tain Dunn, who met Grogan by chance just 
after he emerged from a four hundred mile 
tramp through the Dinka swamp and Nuer- 
land, and mistook him for one of a party of 
French hunters in the neighborhood. Think 
of the shock to a typically phlegmatic English- 
man when he met a man on the upper Nile, 
and after some casual conversation about 
game, asked him where he came from, and 
heard him say ‘“‘the Cape”! 

What young Grogan quietly did alone, 
several large expeditions were setting out to 
do almost immediately behind him. There 
was a large party under Major Gibbons which 
came in six months after Grogan, having 
traversed practically the same route. Their 
disappointment when they reached the upper 
Nile stations and had the bloom taken off 
their pride must have been sadly amusing. 
Still more boastful was the start of Lionel 
Décle, the young Frenchman who exposed 
the abuses in his home army at the time of 
the Dreyfus trial. He set out with a great 
flourish of trumpets and a huge caravan as 
the envoy of the London Daz/y Telegraph to 
be the first to explore the line of the Cape-to- 
Cairo railroad. His expedition also had the 
patronage of Mr. Rhodes to-the extent of 
£1000. He is still unheard from, in the 
heart of Africa. It is needless to say that 
the Daily Telegraph was strangely silent in 
the chorus of delight which greeted the news 
of Grogan’s arrival in Egypt. 

As to personal appearance, the young trav- 
eller is in no way disappointing. He is the 
tall, muscular, pink-and-white young man 
that you would choose from a hundred to do 
what he has done. You find it hard to believe 


him when he tells you how he has suffered 
from African fever; and you wonder still 
more to hear how even now, when the fever 
excites him, his mind reverts to the awful 
journey through the Dinka swamp, where 
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days were maddening and nights hideous. 
Often, at the time, he thought that he was 
going mad. Day followed day in the track- 
less jungle when the life of every man of them 
depended on the truthfulness of the compass. 
Even the black men could not stand the 
strain: two of the porters went insane and 
had to be driven along handcuffed at the 
point of the spear. The porterage was re- 
duced to the barest necessaries; the whole 
party was only fourteen, and there were 
troubles enough to have justified even the 
kindest of leaders in leaving crazy men behind. 
The fierce sun was directly overhead and gave 
no aid to direction. Perhaps the compass 
was false and they were travelling iri a never 
ending circle. The atmosphere, the slush, the 
vegetation, even the multitudes of insects, 
were so poisonous that perhaps they were all 
insane and had lost their original purpose. 
And the absolute lack of companionship for 
the leader was no light addition to his dis- 
tracted mind. He says that the myriads of 
mosquitoes furnished some kind of stupefying 
injection which caused him to rise utterly 
dazed in the morning after a bad night with 
them. Two of his negroes were bitten to 
death, literally sucked dry, by them. To hear 
him tell of these terrible experiences (and he 
tells of them very vividly) as if the whole 
thing were a huge joke, is an experience not 
soon to be forgotten. 

The expedition was planned first of all in 
search of sport. Its leader says that as a 
child he had four ambitions, — to slay a lion, 
a rhinoceros, and an elephant, and to see 


Tanganyika. Had it not been for big game 
hunting, no earthly consideration would have 


induced him to put his foot one mile south of 
the Pyramids. Yet the scientific results of his 
journey are surprising and varied. The geo- 
graphical results include an exploration of 
the swamps on the Pungwe River, made as a 
sort of spur on the main journey north. The 
explorers found the face of this whole stretch 
of land much changed since it was last de- 
scribed nine years ago. There seems to be 
a general drying up of the swampy plains. 
Where natives, according to former accounts, 
went from village to village in canoes, there 
is now dry land with only a few deep water 
holes. Their boats rot on dry plains, and 
a few surviving crocodiles lead a precarious 




















existence. Mr. Grogan thinks that as remote 
as this is from the centre of volcanic disturb- 
ance, there is a constant and rapid process 
of upheaval. The quantity of game in this 
country, called the Goronzoza country, was 
found to be incredibly large. 

The real trip forward began on October 28, 
1898, when the expedition left the Zambesi 
River for the north. The next exploration 
of geographical value covered the mountain 
mass of Chiperoni, previously visited by only 
one party of big game hunters. The stay of 
the explorers on the shores of Lake Tangan- 
yika was considerably disturbed by fever and 
sunstroke, but at last they proceeded up the 

valley of the Rusisi River, which flows out of 
Lake Kivu. Thence, for hundreds of miles, 
they made many additions to the map. They 
noted the progress, both material and terri- 
torial, of the Germans at the expense of the 
Belgians, rival colonists in this region. A 
very complete map was made of the eastern 
shore of Lake Kivu. In fact, Grogan’s map 
of the whole country between Lake. Tan- 
ganyika and Lake Albert Edward is a great 
advance over all previous records. 

An amusing discovery was made in regard 
to Mount Mfumbiro, which has been marked 
on most maps, with the height given, and 
which played an important part in the British- 
German treaty negotiations. Grogan declares 
that it existed only in the imaginations of the 
learned gentlemen who met in conferences 
and solemnly changed maps, regardless of 
the real territory in dispute. The valley of 
the Rutchuru and the shores of Albert Ed- 
ward Nyanza were carefully traversed. It 
was when Lake Ruisamba was reached that 
Mr. Sharp decided to return home. After 
this, Grogan proceeded alone to Albert Lake. 
At Bohr the little expedition reached the edge 
of the impenetrable Dinka swamp. Throw- 
ing away everything but absolute necessaries, 
the young explorer, accompanied by only thir- 
teen men, and with many misgivings, started 
on his four hundred mile tramp through an 
unknown region. Here also new maps were 
made and new names given, a hitherto un- 
marked channel of the river being called the 
Gertrude Nile. After this there was still the 
hopeless stretch of Nuerland to be covered, 
before the Sobat branch of the Nile was 
reached and the solitary journey ended. 
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MAP SHOWING MR. GROGAN’S ROUTE, 
The first crossing of Africa from South to North. 


Mr. Grogan brought a mass of ethnological 
information, having carefully investigated and 
described the various tribes with which he 
came in contact. And a motley collection of 
giants, pygmies, and cannibals they are. He 
had very little trouble even with the worst of 
them. There were only two mortal combats, 
and only once during the whole journey 
was it necessary to take food without paying 
for it. Usually the proffers of cloth, beads, 
and even jubilee medals had the desired effect 
of bringing about a sort of dumb market day. 
This experience is the reverse of former Afri- 
can methods, culminating in Stanley’s idea 
that the only way successfully to cross the 
continent was with an army which could lay 
waste everything before it. Where Stanley 
says of a people, “Marching to Wadelai 
would only be a useless waste of ammuni- 
tion,” Grogan found them perfectly tractable, 
and did not use one of the twenty rounds of 
ammunition that he had brought to meet them. 

The return to England carried the young 
explorer through the more perilous jungles of 
social attention, even to reading a paper before 
a full meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, where the President, in thanking him, 
ingenuously hoped that he would soon return 
with another paper of still greater interest 
and value. 
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SOLDIER—THE CRUCIAL 


are enabled to read the autobiography 

of a great man in his lifetime ; and the 
reader who may wish to study the work and 
character of Lord Roberts cannot do better 
than to read the Field Marshal’s own account 
of his career entitled “ Forty-one Years in 
India.” The style throughout is simple and 
not ungraceful, nor does it stand in any need 
of the extenuation which the author sets forth 
in the preface, that he is not a man of letters 
but a soldier. Indeed, as the tale unfolds 
itself and the reader becomes drawn more 
and more into sympathy with the brave, hon- 
est, kindly man whose fortunes are described, 
the very plainness of the writing will be 
found to exert a charm of its own, apart from 
the facts with which it deals. Although it 
is as a record of facts that the book should 
be regarded, the force of tremendous facts 
lifts the style in several passages of military 
chronicle to a sober grandeur which cannot 
fail to produce a powerful impression on the 
receptive mind. 

The great popularity which has always 
surrounded like a halo the personality of 
Roberts, and the extraordinary interest which 
the modern world takes in records. of war, 
guaranteed the book an extensive sale, but 
the result must have surpassed all expecta- 
tions. Within three years of its publication, 
and apart from the stimulus of recent events, 
“Forty-one Years in India” passed in its 
most expensive form through thirty-two edi- 
tions, was translated into French and German, 
was prepared in Braille type for the blind, 
and occupied a position on the shelves of 
almost every library. It is curious to reflect 


[ is only in rare circumstances that we 


that this book was written by the author and 
accepted by the public as the record of a 
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It was the beginning and the 
end of a long story, early difficulties, oppor- 
tunities seized, advances made, fortune won, 
and retirement in calm old age amid honors 


life’s work. 


and respect. How little could the writer have 
foreseen the glory which gleamed behind the 
dark clouds of the future, which, throwing 
into relative obscurity all those years of work 
and achievement on which he justly based 
his reputation, was to make “ Forty-one Days 
in Africa” the most memorable period of his 
life. 

Those who read the two thick volumes will 
find them a stirring record of character and 
success, and may follow the small alert figure 
as he presses forward on his road from the 
day when he sailed as a cadet for ten years’ 
exile to India to his final departure from Bom- 
bay leaving behind him the greatest reputa- 
tion possessed in that land of military caste 
by any British soldier since Lord Clive. 

It is always superfluous to write about the 
courage of commanders, since so many ordi- 
nary soldiers are quite fearless, and if it is 
worth while for the private to run the risk, 
how much more is it worth while for the gen- 
eral? But the good luck which carries them 
safely through a thousand perils must com- 
mand our interest and perhaps excite our 
wonder. We read in Roberts’s pages of many 
stirring fights and hairbreadth escapes. His 
first experience of actual war was gained in 
the Indian Mutiny. Four successive times 
in July, 1857, during the siege of Delhi, or 
perhaps it would be more appropriate to call 
it at this time “the defence of the ridge,” did 
he accompany one of the columns which 
operated towards the Subzi Manzi. On each 
occasion the little force returned with nearly 
two hundred killed and wounded out of a 
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total of about eight hundred. The fourth 
time he was wounded by a bullet which struck 
him in the back, and would have killed him 
“but for the fact that a leather pouch for 
caps which I usually wore in front had some- 
how slipped round to the back; the bullet 
passed through this before entering my body 
and was thus prevented from penetrating very 
deep.” He next took part in the building of 
the batteries only five hundred yards from the 
walls, preparatory to the assault on the great 
city of mutineers. He relates many more 
adventures during this dangerous service. 
On the desperate day when the walls were 
stormed he hurried from his battery to share 
the fighting after the attack had succeeded. 
He escaped unhurt through all the street 
fighting that preceded the capture of the city. 
Finally he “attached himself” to the party of 
riflemen who had to rush through the door 
of the Moghul fort after it had been blown 
down. Such were his fortunes at Delhi. 
From Delhi he moved with a column of 
troops to Agra on the way to join the army 
forming for the relief of Lucknow. And so 


he passed into the other set of fierce opera- 


tions which were in progress. Action after 
action was fought; the surprise of Agra, the 
Alambagh, the relief of Lucknow, the engage- 
ment at Cawnpore, Khundaganj, Miahganj, 
Chakar Kothi, and skirmishes innumerable, 
— through all he preserved his life, while com- 
rades were struck down right and left day by 
day, and the belief grows upon the reader, as 
it must have grown upon the man himself, 
that some strong hand, quite different from 
capricious Chance, was preserving him alone 
in all the army, for mighty deeds in future 
days. 

At Khundaganj he won the Victoria Cross, 
which as soldiers think—and they should 
know — is the greatest honor in the gift of 
the British Crown. His was not a deed which 
displayed any surprising military skill, or 
ability to profit amid the clash of arms by 
some scientific error of the enemy. He won 
fame by sheer physical strength and personal 
prowess. The cavalry were dispersed among 
the scattering fugitives. A comrade was hard 
pressed. Lieutenant Roberts rode to his 
assistance and cut down his antagonist. 
Turning he perceived a mutineers’ standard 
guarded by two Sepoys. He attacked them, 


sabred one man, “ The other put his musket 
close to my body and fired; fortunately for 
me it missed fire, and I carried off the stand- 
ard. For these two acts,” says a modest 
footnote, “I was awarded the Victoria Cross.” 
The matter is then dismissed and never 
alluded to again. Indeed, when it was neces- 
sary for me to verify this reference, it was a 
long time before I could find the passage, so 
insignificant a place did Roberts allow his act 
and its reward. 


The interval of nearly twenty years which 
elapsed between the mutiny and the next 
serious war was passed by Roberts on the 
staff of the army in the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s department. He took part in the severe 
fighting of the Umbeyla campaign of 1863 
which arose out of the first quarrel with the 
Bunerwals, a frontier tribe who were not 
finally beaten until Sir Bindon Blood marched 
through their country in 1897. He served on 
the lines of communication of the army oper- 
ating in Abyssinia in 1868, and lastly he held 
a small command in the Lushai expedition in 
1871. His continued distinguished service 
whether in the office or the field and these 
opportunities carried him through the various 
lower grades of the army, and while he had 
embarked upon the Indian Mutiny as a sub- 
altern officer, the outbreak of the dispute with 
the Amir of Afghanistan found him a brigadier- 
general. 

Sir Frederick Roberts’s part in the Afghan 
war divides itself into three sets of opera- 
tions: the daring advance through the Shuta- 
gardan to Kabul, in the face of stubborn 
opposition, without communication with India 
and dependent for supplies only upon a hos- 
tile country ; the fierce fighting following the 
rebellion of the tribes, the actions in the 
Chardeh valley and the defence of Sherpur; 
and thirdly the march from Kabul to Kan- 
dahar and the defeat of Ayoub Khan. It 
would be a pleasant and profitable task, but 
one far beyond the scope of the present 
sketch, to follow the general through the two 
years of war, from the morning his brigades 
stormed the Peiwar Kotal to the decisive vic- 
tory at Kandahar. The account of all these 
things and of many others, the descriptions of 
the actions and the explanation of the strategy, 
will be found set forth with admirable impar- 
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tiality, though there are a few disputed pas- 
sages, in the pages of the autobiography. 

On the conclusion of the Afghan campaigns 
he returned to England and was received with 
every sign of welcome and respect. Cheer- 
ing crowds awaited him when he landed at 
Dover. He was created a .Baronet, and a 
sum of 412,500 sterling was voted to sustain 
the title. He was offered the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. He was presented 
with the freedom of cities. Besides the ordi- 
nary medal for the war a special star was 
struck to commemorate his famous march to 
Kandahar. Even the horse he rode, ‘‘ Vono- 
lol,” was decorated by the Queen. 

The prizes of war are the greatest that a 
man may wish. The artist who has painted 
a wonderful picture, the philosopher who has 
written some mighty book, the statesman who 
may have carried a measure which gives food 
or freedom to millions, all their triumphs pale 
before the triumphs of the successful soldier. 
Yet it is easy to remain unsatisfied by undis- 
criminating praise however lavishly bestowed. 
Lord Roberts, who was in no way altered by 
his good fortune, and continued quiet, re- 
strained, and matter-of-fact, was astonished at 


the popular opinions about his campaigns. 
He expostulates mildly. 


“It surprised me very much to find that the 
kind people by whom I was so greatly honoured 
invariably appeared to think the march from Kabul 
to Kandahar was a much greater performance than 
the advance on Kabul the previous autumn, while, 
to my mind, the latter operation was in every 
particular more difficult, more dangerous, and 
placed upon me as the Commander infinitely more 
responsibility.” 

And again, — 

“T could only account to myself for the greater 
amount of interest displayed in the march to Kan- 
dahar, and the larger amount of credit given to me 
for that undertaking, by the glamour of romance 
thrown around an army of ten thousand men lost 
to view, as it were, for nearly a month, about the 
fate of which uninformed speculation was rife and 
pessimistic rumours were spread, until the tension 
became extreme, and the corresponding relief pro- 
portionately great when that army reappeared to 
dispose at once of Ayoub and his hitherto victori- 
ous troops.” 


While Lord Roberts was in England on 
the crest of the wave of public confidence 
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and affection, the Boer war of 1881 reached 
its shameful climax in the fight at Majuba 
Hill. The cry was raised that he should be 
sent to retrieve the situation, and at a few 
hours’ notice the general started for the Cape, 
with the rank of Governor of Natal and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in South Africa. He arrived 
at Cape Town to command an expedition of 
some ten thousand men, and met witha great 
surprise. An officer who travelled out with 
him on his staff described the event to me. 
As the ship came to her moorings, a small 
boat was heard to be approaching through 
the night. The soldiers on board shouted 
out, ‘“‘What’s the sews of the war?” Back 
across the waters floated the fatal word which 
was to cause so much misery and bloodshed 
in South Africa, “‘ Peace.” ‘A peace,” says 
Lord Roberts, writing in 1895, “alas, without 
honour, to which may be attributed the recent 
regrettable state of affairs in the Transvaal.” 
The Government had telegraphed inviting the 
general to take a fortnight’s rest to relieve the 
monotony of the voyage. Roberts, however, 
declined, and sailed for home within twenty- 
four hours, disgusted at the ‘ wild-goose 
chase,” so he describes it, on which he had 
been sent, and still more pained by the hu- 
miliation cast upon the country of whose 
honor he had always been so jealous. 

When in 1881 he returned to India, it was 
as a lieutenant-general to command the Ma- 
dras army. What a change from the days of 
his first journey to the East to join the Native 
Field Artillery! “I was a supernumerary 
subaltern,” he writes in his first chapter, 
“and nearly every officer in the list of the 
Bengal Artillery had over fifteen years’ ser- 
vice.” Distinction in war and the advantages 
of staff employment had carried him far ahead 
of his comrades on the long ladder of promo- 
tion. His services in the Mutiny were re- 
warded by a brevet majority on promotion to 
captain, which means that he obtained two 
steps at once, being made captain one day 
and major the next. Such a start turned to 
good advantage, together with his own per- 
sonal character, had given him his command 
in the Afghan war, and his brilliant achieve- 
ments there marked him as one of the fore- 
most soldiers of the army. His reputation 
was improved by his command in Madras. 
At the end of 1885 the commander-in-chief’s 
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appointment fell vacant. The War Office 
were undecided between the claims of Sir 
Frederick Roberts and another distinguished 
general in England. But the Secretary of 
State for India, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
turned the scale in favor of the soldier of In- 
dian fame, and Roberts became Commander- 
in-Chief, a position which he filled with honor 
until 1893. In 1892 he was created Baron 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford. 

After Lord Roberts had returned from 
India, there seemed to be a very general 
impression that his active work as a soldier 
was done. He was promoted to the rank 
of Field Marshal, and appointed to the 
command of the Forces in Ireland. The 
influences at the War Office were mostly 
unfavorable to him. It was said that his 
whole life had been wrapt up in India, that 
he was unacquainted with any of the great 
matters of Army administration, and other 
similar reasons were advanced to justify his 
exclusion from the office of Commander-in- 
Chief of the army. Indeed, as is well known, 
the late Liberal administration had actually 
made up their minds to appoint General Sir 
Redvers Buller to that post in 1895 in direct 
supersession of both Field Marshals— Lord 
Wolseley and Lord Roberts. 

The circumstances attending the Indian 
Frontier War of 1897 were scarcely favor- 
able to Lord Roberts’s chances of great em- 
ployment. The Forward Policy with which 
he had been closely identified was held to be 
responsible for the spontaneous tribal move- 
ment which spread fire and sword through 
the Frontier valleys. The debates upon the 
subject were acrimonious. The Field Mar- 
shal availed himself of his rank as a peer to 
defend the Forward Policy in the House of 
Lords. He prepared his speech with great 
care, and committed the greater part of it 
to memory. When it was known that he 
intended to speak, general interest was ex- 
cited. The House and the galleries were 
crowded. The speech was weighty in sub- 
stance, effective in delivery, and occupied 
upwards of an hour. It discussed the ques- 
tion exclusively from the strategic point of 
view. The financial aspect — so inseparable 
from every Indian problem — was entirely and 
avowedly ignored. The Peers listened with 
profound attention, but though the statement 
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was received with every appearance of re- 
spect, it failed to stem the currents of public 
opinion, which at that time were running 
strongly adverse to forward action on the 
Northwest frontier. 

India became unfashionable. Public atten- 
tion was next directed to the Nile, where a 
long and interesting enterprise was approach- 
ing its culmination. In this Roberts had no 
part. He was quite unconnected with Egypt 
or the Soudan, never having served in peace 
or war in those countries. Kitchener became 
the Man of the Hour, and after the victory 
of Omdurman, most exaggerated language 
was used respecting him and his achieve- 
ments, not only by the newspapers, but by 
persons whose eminence requires that they 
should preserve a due sense of proportion. 
In a word, Roberts was under a temporary 
eclipse, and when the growing tension be- 
tween Great Britain and the Transvaal 
turned men’s minds to the possibilities of 
war with the Boers, the popular choice for 
the command of the British forces rested 
almost evenly between Buller and Kitchener. 
Roberts was forgotten. 

The possibilities of the war soon grew into 
probability. But almost to the last the mass 
of the nation hoped for peace: nor was there 
any one who dreamed that the cloud that had 
appeared in the South, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, would overspread the skies and 
rack the land with storm and thunder for so 
many months. People were sharply awak- 
ened to the realities of war by the oper- 
ations in Natal which resulted, in less than 
a fortnight, in the whole army for the de- 
fence of that colony being flung back upon 
Ladysmith and locked up there. “ Never 
mind,” they said, “‘ wait till our army comes.” 
And presently the army did come. The 
astonishing difficulties which confronted Sir 
Redvers Buller on his arrival have not been 
understood by all who have written about the 
war. The tactics and nature of the enemy, 
the extraordinary power of modern rifles, the 
employment of heavy guns, the use of the 
spade, not one of these things was appre- 
ciated as they have since all been appreci- 
ated by the British commanders. We had 
to buy our experience with blood and grief. 

The first act of the drama had begun with 
the invasion by the Boers of the British colo- 
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nies. The unprotected territory was every- 
where overrun and annexed to the Republican 
Dominions. The forces for the protection of 
Natal, Kimberley, and Mafeking were sur- 
rounded and closely invested in their en- 
trenched camps. Then the curtain fell for a 
brief interval. The next act began with the 
tides of invasion coming to a full stop. 
Troops had arrived. ‘So far and no 
farther” was everywhere the motto. Jou- 
bert abandoned his scheme of raiding South 
Natal and was content to fortify the line of 
the Tugela. Olivier strengthened himself at 
Stormberg. Dela Rey observed the growing 
forces at Orange River Bridge. Cronje 
blockaded Mafeking. More troops arrived. 
The tide began to turn. 

In the second week of December the 
British troops were everywhere advancing. 
The hopes of the British rose high. The 
sharp fighting between Orange River and 
Kimberley — Belmont, Graspan, and the pas- 
sage of the Modder— seemed to show that 
the Boers could not arrest the march of the 
British columns. But what a surprise was in 
store! On the 9th of December Lord Meth- 


uen was repulsed with heavy loss, especially 
among the famous Highland Brigade, at Ma- 


gersfontein. On the 10th Gatacre was broken 
at Stormberg and fell back almost to Queens- 
town. And on the 15th Buller, in whom all 
hopes were centred, was defeated with a loss 
of ten guns and twelve hundred men at the 
battle of Colenso. 

Thus within the space of a single week 
all the forces which the British Government 
had considered sufficient not only to relieve 
the beleaguered towns, but also to clear the 
invaded territory and subdue the Boers, were 
cast backward in blood and disaster. 

The news of Colenso was the climax of 
misfortune, and the nation writhed with exas- 
peration. Every one was anxious to do the 
right thing. Opinion was divided whether it 
would more befit the national dignity to let 
the defeated generals have other opportuni- 
ties. ‘‘ Have confidence,” was the cry, and it 
might have prevailed. But Death himself 
had called aloud the name of Roberts, and 
all eyes turned in sympathy and expectation 
to the iron-gray figure in the Royal Hospital 
at Dublin, whose head was bowed in bitter 
sorrow. His only son, the youth who was to 
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sustain the coronet won in the field and carry 
on the already honorable name, had been 
killed at Colenso; killed, moreover, under cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary gallantry which 
had won him the Victoria Cross, and seemed 
to show that not only was he stamped in 
every line and feature with his father’s per- 
sonality, but that he inherited the same lion 
heart. Then people remembered Lord Rob- 
erts’s former work, that he had commanded 
greater armies in the field and seen more war 
than any general in South Africa, that he 
was to have settled this matter with the Boers 
some twenty years before. What influence 
popular feeling has upon the executive I can- 
not presume to know. Let the fact suffice. 
The Committee of National Defence met and 
deliberated. That very afternoon Lord Rob- 
erts was offered the direction of the cam- 
paign. The Commander-in-Chief — it was a 
needless procedure — learned of the appoint- 
ment next morning from the columns of the 
newspapers. There was an interval of a few 
days when the general was very busy, settling 
his private affairs and reaching his hands out 
here and there to find the men he wanted on 
his staff. Although the official pick of the 
army had already been sent to the front, he 
knew where others might be found. The 
country was in no mood to hear, nor was the 
War Office anxious to offer, any objection to 
his choice. ‘ Bobs” should have his men ; let 
regulations and seniority stand aside. From 
far and wide through all the beats of the 
Empire, and from beyond its bounds, they 
came — Kitchener, the Handy Man, from the 
sultry heat of Khartoum; Nicholson, knight 
of sword and pen, from Calcutta; Neville; 
Chamberlain, the confidential secretary, from 
the Khyber; Henderson, the strategist (he 
who wrote the “ Campaign of Fredericksburg” 
and the “ Life of Stonewall Jackson”’), from 
his professional chair among the benches of the 
Staff College; Burnham, the famous Ameri- 
can scout, from the snows of Klondike. Judge 
of a man by his judgment of men. Roberts 
knew what sort he needed, and had them 
ready at his fingers’ ends. 

He found also occasion during these last 
few days in England to visit her Majesty at 
Windsor, and might have been cheered by the 
knowledge that his Sovereign shared in his 
grief for the past and had all his confidence 
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in the future. Then came the day of depar- 
ture. The great concourse who waited on the 
quays and pier to see him off were singularly 


silent. The shouts that acclaim a war were 
over. Those that hail a victory had not yet 
begun. The general, dressed in deep mourn- 


ing, stood bareheaded for a few minutes on 
the bridge, there was a farewell cheer, and the 
ship started forward on her voyage. It was 
the same vessel— the Dunottar Castle —which 
two months before had borne Sir Redvers 
Buller from the same jetty to the war in the 
South. Towards what fortunes was she lead- 
ing his successor? And there were many 
whose hearts wavered at the thought. 

Lord Roberts promptly landed at Cape 
Town in January and immediately applied him- 
self to the important business of reorganizing 
the army and preparing to strike at the enemy. 
How hard he worked! Snapshot photographs 
reveal the extraordinary “all aliveness” of 
the little Field Marshal. Yousee him walking 
with the superabundant appearance of energy 
of some magnificent horse, impatient for the 
chase. His physical strength shamed men 
twenty years younger than he. His endur- 
ance and capacity for work surpassed all, even 
the hard general of the Nile. If he put his 
hand on a man’sarm, the grip of every indi- 
vidual finger was felt. His manner was un- 
ruffled, he rarely frowned, but when he did, 
generals obeyed without demur. His eyes, so 
people noticed, had a curious power of con- 
veying the strongest emotions, even though 
the face remained perfectly motionless. Some- 
times they blazed, and there seemed to be hot 
yellow fire behind them. Then men found it 
best to speak up straight and clear and make 
an end quickly. At others there was a steel- 
gray glitter, quite cold and uncompromising, 
which had a most sobering effect on those 
who saw it. But more often his eyes twinkled 
brightly with kindness or pleasure, and officers 
who had been to see him returned to work 
with redoubled energy for “ Bobs.” 

It has been said that “genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking pains.” I should hesitate 
to accept that as an explanation for all cases. 
But if it be true of any, then it is probably 
true of Lord Roberts’s powers. Great care 
and exhaustive thought are the two most 
powerful influences to which he has owed 
his glory and good fortune. The tireless 
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attention to little things, the undiscouraged 
pursuit and study of an idea and all its 
developments, is as much the secret of suc- 
cess in war, as the bright imagination from 
which the idea itself is born. A great officer, 
now perhaps Lord Roberts’s most trusted 
lieutenant and who was once his aide-de- 
camp, said to me one day :— 

“He thinks everything out himself. Once in 
India he sent me to take some of his horses from 
Bangalore to the Northwest Provinces. I was 
used to travelling in India, spoke Hindustani, and 
generally thought I could take care of myself and 
the horses too. I was therefore surprised when 
the Chief handed me a sheet of paper with all 
kinds of instructions written out upon it. The 
horses were to go by such and such a route. ‘They 
were to be taken out of the train and exercised at 
such and such a place. They were to go on by the 
down express at 7.30 that night. If the night train 
could not pull horse boxes, the morning train was 
to be taken. This might mean missing the con- 
nections at Manmar Junction. In which case, etc., 
etc. All of which,” said the former aide-de-camp, 
“T thought extremely unnecessary. Well, curiously 
enough, two or three hitches which he had con- 
templated actually occurred. You can’t think 
what a help it was to me to know exactly what 
I was to do, and I found that the plan he had 
chosen was in every case the best, costing less 
both in time and money than any alternative.” 


It is not intended to assert the principle 
that commanders in the field should waste 
their time amid unnecessary details, or fail 
to grasp that system of devolution, without 
a thorough comprehension of which no man, 
however able, is fit to manage a great enter- 
prise of war, of business, or of government. 
But upon the other hand the power of giving 
precise yet all-embracing orders only belongs 
to those whose brains are not irritated by the 
necessity of dealing with scores of obstinate 
facts, and of thinking their schemes out to 
the very last detail. It was a faculty which 
Napoleon certainly exhibited in a wonderful 
degree. Much besides is of course required 
to make a man a general, still more to make 
a general an Emperor. Lord Roberts cer- 
tainly has this habit of mind very strongly 
developed. Nothing could exceed the care 
with which his Secret Instructions were pre- 
pared. When a great operation was designed 
it was his practice to give such orders to all 
the independent commanders involved. In 
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a war fought over a vast extent of country as 
many as nine and ten separate forces were 
sometimes moving in combined and simul- 
taneous action. But every general had his 
own special Secret Instructions, drawn up 
by the Commander-in-Chief himself, and very 
often in his own handwriting. 

He infused this personal element into the 
administration of the army and the conduct 
of the war from the hour he landed in Cape 
Town. 

Every morning, in camp or quarters, before 
it was daylight, he was at his desk. He per- 
sonally supervised every department, decided 
every important and many unimportant ques- 
tions, and controlled the whole organization 
of the great army which was being drawn from 
a dozen countries and lay scattered across a 
continent. Inthe largest operations of war 
where forces equal in numbers to several corps 
are employed, the Commander-in-Chief is often 
among his principal generals scarcely more 
than primus inter pares. Roberts was facile 
princeps. But besides bearing this heavy bur- 
den of business and responsibility upon his 
shoulders, he found time and energy for all 
manner of other affairs. He conducted much 
of his correspondence himself, writing long 
letters with his own hand to comparative or 
total strangers ; to the Bishop who had written 
a prayer suitable for soldiers in time of war, 
to the casual acquaintance who sent him a 
horseshoe, to the schoolboy who complained 
that his parents would not let him fight on ac- 
count of his youth. He inspected guns, 
stores, and men as they streamed out of the 
troop-ships. He visited the hospitals, finding 
a smile and a kindly word for the wounded — 
Boer and Briton alike. He spent the best 
part of one whole afternoon upon the hospital 
ship Maine, examining her fittings and ad- 
miring the cunning and generosity with which 
she was arranged. He discussed political 
questions with the High Commissioner. He 
accorded personal interviews—ten minutes’ 
undivided attention—to numberless people, 
soldiers, civilians, Dutchmen and British. 
When did he find time to think? Yet all this 
while a deep and intricate scheme was devel- 
oping in his brain. The fleeting weeks had 
slipped by, preparations were approaching 
completion, and the moment of action drew 
swiftly near. 
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The reader who has not followed the war 
with a soldier’s care must try to grasp the 
general shape of the military situation at this 
time. The fire of war burned sullenly along 
a thousand miles of south and eastern fron- 
tier, and far away in the north and west iso- 
lated conflagrations smoked and _glittered. 
Plumer and Baden Powell were fighting, as it 
were, in another world, and nothing that might 
be done by the armies in Natal or the Cape 
Colony could help or damage them. Lady- 
smith was slowly starving to a surrender that 
seemed worse than death. Buller had struck 
a second time at the terrible line of unford- 
able river andentrenched mountain that fended 
off relief, and his troops had recoiled with 
sulky discipline and heavy loss from Spion 
Kop. Gatacre maintained a precarious out- 
post line across the Boer front at Stormberg. 
French had woven a thin curtain of cavalry 
around three sides of Colesburg. Methuen 
glowered at Cronje on the Modder River, and 
Kimberley impatiently clamored for relief. 

Lord Roberts believed that by invading the 
Free State and advancing upon Bloemfontein 
he would draw off some of the Boers from the 
Natal front, and perhaps enable Sir Redvers 
Buller to relieve Ladysmith. But his own 
first objective was Kimberley. When Meth- 
uen’s army —little more than a division — 
had been brought to a standstill in the middle 
of December before the fortified lines of the 
Boer covering force, the troops had with- 
drawn to their camp on the banks of the 
Modder, and had dug trenches. There, within 
long-range gunshot of the enemy’s position, 
they had remained ever since, and meanwhile 
the Dutch used their spades industriously and 
looked forward for another chance to use their 
rifles. The Boer lines had indeed become so 
long that they extended almost around both 
flanks of the British position at Modder. 
Their strength was such as to make all ques- 
tion of a frontal attack foolish and futile. 
With what satisfaction then must Cronje and 
his Boers have watched the gradual yet steady 
concentration of troops upon their front? 
The mad blockaded soldiers were massing 
together in the very jaws of attack for their 
own destruction. But they totally miscalcu- 
lated both the intentions of their antagonist 
and the strength and composition of his 
force. 
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It must be admitted as wonderful that the 
secret was so well kept. The country swarmed 
with spies, and the Boers should have had all 
the information they required. Yet it is a 
fact that in spite of scouting, spies, and news- 
paper correspondents, French and his cavalry 
division were abstracted from around Coles- 
berg — drawn off little by little during the 
nights — moved round by march and rail to 
the Modder River, a distance of several hun- 
dred miles, and their places taken by an in- 
fantry brigade without either the Boers in 
Colesberg itself or anywhere else realizing 
what had happened. The whereabouts of 
the Sixth Division was equally unknown or 
uncertain. The Dutch looked across toward 
the British camp and saw new areas of canvas 
or shelters rising day after day, and laughed 
to themselves — not without some shuddering, 
for they are a humane race so far as white 
people are concerned — to think of the recep- 
tion they would give the English army next 
time it came. 

Almost the last thing Lord Roberts did 
before embarking on his great enterprise was 
to set his pen to composing the despatch on the 
battle of Spion Kop. It is not proposed to 
discuss here the discretion or justice either of 
those remarks or of their publication. But 
it is a fact by which we may appreciate the 
level coolness of this man’s mind, that he 
wrote these caustic comments at which mili- 
tary Europe has whistled upon a general 
whose reputation two months before had 
been at least equal to his own, before he 
had himself achieved any notable success, 
and when he was marching against the same 
formidable enemy who had already wrought 
so much that was unexpected. 


In the beginning of the second week in 
February it seemed to us in the Army of 
Natal, that we had reached the darkest day 
in the war. We had been repulsed at 
Colenso. We had had to retire from Spion 
Kop. Sir Redvers Buller had declared that 
he held the key to Ladysmith, and we had 
attacked at Vaal Krantz believing that the 
supreme effort was to be made. After we had 
lost five hundred men this attack was broken 
off and the whole of our force marched sorrow- 
fully back to the scene of our first failure. 
All this time Ladysmith was wasting and 
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weakening from hunger, and it looked as if 
all attempts to save it would be now aban- 
doned. At the best we were to have one 
more try “for honor’s sake.” The news 
from the western theatre of war was not en- 
couraging. There had been an unsatisfactory 
skirmish near the Modder. Roberts had 
arrived, but it did not seem that his arrival 
made much difference. We did not then 
know what manner of man he was; we did 
not gauge the quality of Sir Redvers Buller’s 
stubborn determination ; and we did not under- 
stand that although the British soldier may be 
repulsed or recalled five times, he will attack 
again the sixth with unaltered vigor and re- 
solve. Ladysmith must, we thought, sur- 
render. Far-off lonely Mafeking could not 
possibly escape. Perhaps the folks at home 
would weary of the war, and change the gov- 
ernment; or Foreign Powers would intervene, 
or God knows what would happen. Gener- 
ally speaking it was an hour of gloom. 

Suddenly as a stray shaft of sunshine pierces 
through a thundercloud, came a telegram from 
the Field Marshal. “Tell all ranks that I 
have this day invaded the Orange Free State 
with a large army, particularly strong in cav- 
alry and guns.” The news spread through 
the camp. The soldiers gathered together in 
little groups to discuss it. ‘“ Bobs is at ’em at 
last,” they said. ‘‘ Now we shan’t be long.” 
Three days later the news of the relief of 
Kimberley arrived. ‘French had captured 
five laagers.” ‘French! How the devil did 
he get to Modder ?” asked the officers. ‘“ We 
thought he was at Colesberg.” Curiously 
enough the Boers were asking just the same 
question. 

I remember the evening well. Buller had 
marched his army out to the east of the rail- 
way in preparation for his final attack. We 
had had an artillery duel during the day, and 
desultory and occasional shelling was still 
proceeding when the sun hid behind the blue 
jagged outline —like a great steel saw — of 
the Drakensberg Mountains. The smoke of 
a thousand cooking fires curled through the 
still air, as from post to picket, and bivouac 
to bivouac, orderlies rode about spreading the 
good news. And as it circulated battalion 
after battalion rose up and gave three re- 
sounding cheers, so that the Boers came out 
of their entrenchments —ugly-looking sand- 
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bag works on which they had lavished three 
months’ toil—and were doubtless mightily 
perplexed that men they had repulsed so 
often should cheer so loud. The next day, 
the 17th, at dawn, we began a general attack, 
and thereafter the guns did not stop firing 
for a single day till Ladysmith was relieved. 
Often checked, never again stopped, the army 
of Natal won its way forward literally yard 
by yard, and on the 27th the last position 
was stormed and Ladysmith was free. Our 
small force of about twenty-two thousand men 
had lost more than a quarter of its strength, 
which means hard fighting in this nervous 
age. But those who were not stricken them- 
selves did not grudge the price, for they knew 
that an unprecedented disaster to the British 
arms had been averted. Nor was this the 
only British victory. 

On the afternoon of the 14th, Lord Rob- 
erts, having perfected his plans, collected 
his principal cavalry officers and General 
French, and having withdrawn them to a 
private place, explained to them the details 
of the great cavalry movement which was 
to begin on the following day. When he had 
done he put away his maps, and turning to 
his cavalry leader, whose command at that 
time was not less than eight thousand horse- 
men and forty guns, said with a flashing eye, 
“ Now, General, the day after to-morrow you 
must dine in Kimberley.” 

That night the whole army at Modder, 
leaving one single brigade among the deserted 
tents to pretend they were six, withdrew 
twenty miles to Ramdan, up to which point 
the other forces, smuggled away in the south, 
were marching. In thirty-six hours the con- 
centration was complete. On the 16th the 
march began right outside the Boer envelop- 
ing lines, and by nightfall French had gal- 
loped through into Kimberley. It is not my 
present purpose to describe the military opera- 
tions in any detail. Cronje, as every one 
knows, escaped the first clutch that was made 
at him. By a forced march in the dead of 
night he left his lines at Magersfontein and 
tried to place himself between Bloemfontein 
and the invaders. It became necessary to 
make a second clutch. The heads of the 
columns were turned eastward, the weary 
cavalry started off hot-foot from Kimberley, 
and the grip began to close again round the 
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burgher army. Swiftly as the Boers moved, 
Roberts was before them. But this opera- 
tion required that the British divisions should 
move fast, far from the railroad, while the 
floundering convoys struggled and sweated 
after them without much security or order. 
One great train of wagons with supplies for 
many days was captured and destroyed by 
the enemy. All the nice exact calculations 
for the march to Bloemfontein were upset. 
Was it possible to go on? Bobs interviewed 
his supply officer. 

“Can you guarantee three-quarter rations?” 

<No;Sir.”’ 

“Can you guarantee half rations ?”’ 

“No.” 

“What can you do?” 

“ Something like two-fifths — taking one day with 
another — perhaps a little more.” 

The Field Marshal reflected — hard fight- 
ing, forced marches, starvation diet—then he 
said, “ I think they’ll do it.” 

And they did it —for him. 

We catch several glimpses of him during 
this famous march —at least the equal of his 
march to Kandahar. At Paardeberg, when 
he arrives on the field to find the dead and 
wounded from the impetuous attack scattered 
about the field and is deeply shocked; at 
Poplar Grove, where he has spread his line of 
battle over fifteen miles of ground, and sits 
on a knoll at the exchange of signals and 
telegraphs, waiting for his net of cavalry to 
close round the enemy’s force, and learns 
that through weary horses or mistaken orders 
the cast has failed. ‘“ Never mind’’—no sign 
of vexation or disappointment. At Dreifon- 
tein a sidelight is thrown upon him. In the 
words of a witness before the Hospitals’ 
Inquiry Commission: “‘I was wounded in 
both legs. They put me down in the sun for 
five hours. Lord Roberts came by and gave 
me water from his bottle... .” 

At length Bloemfontein is reached success- 
fully, and he finds time, amid many anxieties, 
to make suitable speeches, exactly the right 
thing, —to the Guards Brigade: “I would 
have liked to lead you into Bloemfontein, 
but instead I will lead you into Pretoria” ; 
to the newspaper correspondents, whom he 
always treated with scrupulous courtesy 
(one flash of good-natured irony, “I shall be 
interested, gentlemen, to read your criticisms. 
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No doubt I shall profit by them.’’); and to the 
foreign attachés, who were strongly impressed 
—particularly the Russian — with his _per- 
sonality. 

The dramatic and sudden turning of the 
tables, the conversion of defeat and disgust 
into almost inordinate triumph, produced an 
intense impression upon the public mind, and 
Roberts received the fullest measure of that 
high honor and admiration which vast edu- 
cated communities can alone bestow. In the 
words of a letter written at the time by one 
well in touch with popular feeling :— 

“We had been everywhere defeated. It seemed 
as if the greatest disasters must come upon us. 
The progress of the war was most unsatisfactory, 
and then suddenly this wonderful little Bobs appears, 
and all is changed as if it were by magic. There 
is nothing they would not do for him. The belief 
here is that he has saved the Empire, and he is 
looked upon as the greatest man in it.” 


That impression may be obscured by the 
swiftly moving clouds of modern opinion, 
but it is not impossible that history will some 
day revive it. 

The next critical moment in the war occurs 
three months later, when the army comes to 
the Vaal River at Vereeniging. Railroad not 
repaired ; communications threatened a hun- 
dred miles to the southward, threatened again 
two hundred miles to the southward, actually 
cut a few days later, a barren country and 
supplies running low. On the other hand the 
enemy are demoralized. Can we bounce them 
out of Johannesburg and Pretoria, circle of 
modern forts notwithstanding, or shall we 
wait a fortnight at the Vaal to secure our line, 
replenish our stores, rest our horses and 
travel-stained infantry—and let the enemy 
recover? Never. Forward at once. It was a 
daring stroke. When we arrived before Pre- 
toria, we found a position which eight thousand 
Boers could have held indefinitely and forts 
which would have demanded regular siege — 
a matter of months. And we had but five or 
six days’ food in the wagons, and Christian 
de Wet was tearing up the vital railway be- 
hind us; cutting the air-pipe between the 
diver and the surface. But Bobs was right 
again. The Boers were bluffed. The heights 
where they attempted some resistance were 
seized. By nightfall our cavalry approached 
the capital. At noon on the next day, mounted 


on an Arab horse, the gift of a prince of 
Inde, the Field Marshal, as he had promised, 
led the Guards into the Parliament Square. 

The scene was a memorable one; the site 
was spacious and imposing. Within the quad- 
rangle of high red sandstone buildings crowds 
of people had gathered, everywhere held back 
by thin brown lines of soldiers. Under the 
shadow of the old Dutch church, Lord Rob- 
erts, his generals, the great staff, and the for- 
eign attachés, a fine cavalcade, sat on their 
horses, while the victorious army defiled. 
For four hours the stream of khaki and steel 
—light glinting on muddy waters — flowed 
unceasingly. The sun blaze, refracted from 
the red houses, threw a golden glitter upon 
everything. The jaunty merry music of the 
marches, the bursts of cheering, the continu- 
ous pulsating concussions of the drums, and 
under all yet aboveall, the monotonous rhythm 
of marching feet produced a profound impres- 
sion on the mind. And when the old Flag 
flickered up to the top of the Parliament 
House, what with the memory of twenty 
years of shame and bitterness, “‘ Remember 
Majuba, you dirty English,” and the memory 
of thirty thousand good men and true scattered 
behind, dead, wounded, or diseased along the 
track of invasion, even the dullest, heaviest 
souls were powerfully stirred, and all men 
felt this was an hour to live. 

Some one —a staff officer — turned to Lord 
Roberts when all was over. 

“You must be a happy man to-day, sir.” 

“No,” replied the Field Marshal, with a 
momentary expression of intense weariness, 
“not happy —thankful.” 

And the officer remembered the grave in 
Natal which had swallowed up a father’s 
hope and pride. 


Let us leave this scribbled sketch unfin- 
ished. Something of the likeness it may 
have caught, a twinkle of the eye, a charac- 
teristic pose, or the cut of the coat. To elab- 
orate would be to destroy. The great artists 
of history will paint their solemn pictures 
with time and materials not at our disposal 
nor within our powers to use. Let us not 
smudge their canvas beforehand, but leave 
our sketch lying in the corner in the hope 
that it may perhaps suggest something to 
them, when they come to do their work. 











AS WE KNOW 
TO LIGHT— DISCOVERIES 
RESEARCH — THE 


WO phases of geographic research dis- 
tinguish the nineteenth century from 
its predecessors. The largest discov- 

eries of the eighteenth century were made by 

sailors, — Cook, Carteret, Bougainville, Van- 
couver, and many others, —who brought to 
light the myriad islands of the oceans or de- 
lineated unexplored parts of coast lines. The 
largest discoveries of the nineteenth century, 
on the other hand, have been made in the in- 
terior of the great land masses. It has been 
the era of the study of the continents. The 

Cossack pioneers, in Russia’s service, had 

crossed Siberia, but with this exception not 

a line of exploration had been run across Asia 

since Marco Polo in the thirteenth century till 

the second half of the nineteenth century 
brought forth its scores of Asian explorers. 

Nearly all our knowledge of the interior of 

Africa, Australia, and the larger part of North 

America is also the work of this century. 
When Alexander von Humboldt described 

the travels which he began in South America 
in July, 1799, he ushered in a new era of 
exploration; for he taught geographers that 
exploration does not consist merely of topo- 
graphic delineation of mountains, rivers, plains, 
and settlements, but that it includes many other 
factors that have a bearing upon human inter- 
ests, — such as meteorology, climatology, the 
distribution of plants, and the nature of soils. 
He was the main pioneer influence in substi- 
tuting scientific for superficial and unskilled 
exploration. Thus the nineteenth century has 
been not only the greatest era of the study of 
the land surface of the earth, but also of scien- 
tific discovery. 


SOUTH AMERICA, AFRICA, AND AUSTRALIA 


In their exploration, South America is the 
anomaly and Africa the wonder among the 
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continents. South America is the only great 
region whose exploration on a large scale 
quickly followed European occupancy. The 
Amazon was known almost from its sources 
to its mouth, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Nearly all the coast cities on our 
maps were founded at that time, and a little 
later the Jesuits established their almost inde- 
pendent states in the heart of the continent; 
but to-day South America lags behind them 
all. Inner Africa, the geographical enigma 
fifty years ago, is better known. No railroad 
in Brazil penetrates so far inland as the African 
railroad to Matabeleland. South America is 
the part of the habitable world where most 
pioneer exploration remains to be done. 
These facts are mainly the result of one 
potent influence that has enabled the nine- 
teenth century to contribute most largely to 
detailed geographical knowledge. It was the 
desire of the European powers to acquire more 
lands, widen commerce, and spread civilization 
that, in the past fifty years, has placed in the 
field scores of very costly exploring enterprises, 
many on a military basis, and fitted for really 
scientific work on a scale far beyond the scope 
of private achievement. South America has 
been outside this field of rivalry. Her days 
of largest exploration were when Spain and 
Portugal were great colonial powers. But 
early in this century they lost that continent ; 
and the republics which succeeded them, poor 
in purse and involved in many civil and ex- 
ternal wars, have scarcely made the explora- 
tion of their own territories a state affair until 
within the past few years. The world knows 
far more of inner Africa to-day than the gov- 
ernment at Bogota knows of the southeastern 
third of Colombia. Dr. Sievers has recently 
mentioned the fact that long series of meteoro- 
logical observations in inner Africa are now 
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available,while in large parts of South America 
—as in the llanos of Venezuela and most of the 
Amazon basin — there are no records of value 
for scientific deductions with regard to climate. 

But the European nations did not enter upon 
this great task of studying the undeveloped 
continents till they received the impulse from 
the humble pioneers of discovery. Mr. Stanley 
says he thought Livingstone was an enthusiast 
and a visionary when they stood together on 
the shore of Tanganyika, and the great mis- 
sionary-explorer, with uplifted hand trembling 
with weakness, told him the day was coming 
when the civilized nations would see the good 
in Africa and set about the reclamation of 
the continent. It was Livingstone, first of all, 
and his successors, who started the movement, 
which gathered volume and momentum till we 
see a continent one-third larger than our own 
parcelled out among the European powers, 
which have practically completed exploration 
on broad lines, and are studying it in detail. 

Fifteen years ago the country back of the 
west coast of Australia was an unknown Sa- 
hara, through which only three or four trav- 
ellers, at the risk of their lives, had pushed 
their way. Then it was discovered that this 
frightful waste was the treasure-house of 
Western Australia guarded from all intruders 
by thirst and famine. The entire topography 
of this spinifex-covered desert has now been 
revealed. This exploration was made possible 
by the fact that the great modern agent of 
civilization, the railroad, was pushed out into 
the desert at various points, so that thousands 
of men, with supplies daily replenished from 
the coast, may live there and find and develop 
the gold resources. This illustrates the fact 
that many inventions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which facilitate the development of little- 
known lands, have stimulated the work of 
discovery because they have made it easier to 
obtain substantial results for business as well 
as for science by exploratory enterprises. 


BETTER KNOWLEDGE OF OUR OWN COUNTRY 


The text-books which our school children 
used one hundred years ago told them nothing 
of the Rocky Mountains or of the ranges of 
the Pacific slope. The exploration of three- 
fourths of our vast domain has been the work 
of our government and private citizens. Ina 
broad sense, it has been well done; and in the 


EXPLORATION 


past twenty-one years it has been succeeded 
by detailed studies and surveys which should 
be specially mentioned, for they are a phase 
of exploration which has been carried out on 
a large scale only in the nineteenth century, 
and which is essential to the production of the 
most accurate maps. No topographic feature 
or town or the distribution of economic re- 
sources can be mapped with the greatest at- 
tainable accuracy till these surveys are made. 
They involve, first, the preparation of a topo- 
graphic map showing the relief or inequalities 
of the surface, the drainage, and the works of 
man, such as roads, railroads, boundaries, and 
towns; second, the geologic map, printed in 
colors upon the topographic base map, show- 
ing the distribution of the rock formations, 
soils, useful minerals, artesian waters, etc. 
These surveys and the resulting maps are one 
of the most scientific developments of geo- 
graphic research in this century. They have 
been completed in all countries of Europe 
except in Norway, Spain, Turkey, and some 
of the Balkan States. The great survey of 
India is one of the monuments of cartography, 
and similar surveys are far advanced in Al- 
geria and Tunis. The topographic work has 
been carried by our general government, with 
the assistance of a few States, into all the 
States and Territories, and nearly a third of 
our entire area has now been completed. The 
labor is enormous and costly, and many years 
will elapse before the whole country can be 
mapped with the refinement and accuracy that 
characterize the map sheets of the most of 
Europe. 


MAPPING THE OCEAN 


A ship left New York, in August last, to 
lay a cable between that port and the Azores. 
We could not have told, many years ago, that 
this submarine telegraph would rest, for a 
long distance, on the sea-floor at depths of 
sixteen thousand to twenty thousand feet, 
greater for the most part than in the case 
of any other North Atlantic cable. Ocean- 
ography, one of the largest departments of 
geographic science, may be said to be wholly 
a development of this century. It was not 
kriown, a century ago, that the sea-bottom, 
like the land, has its mountains, valleys, and 
plateaus. It was believed that life could not 
exist at depths below fifteen hundred feet; 
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but we now know there are forms of life at 
the bottom of the deepest oceans. Ingenious 
appliances have been invented for exploring 
the depths of the sea, and the world has 
to-day a general idea of the contour of the 
ocean floor, and of the conditions of move- 
ment, temperature, salinity, and life that pre- 
vail at different sea-depths. Nearly all these 
additions to knowledge have been made in 
the past half century, and writers one hun- 
dred years from now will probably say that 
we hardly crossed the threshold in this field 
of investigation. The science of limnology 
is less than twenty-five years old. This is 
the study of lakes, their depths, color, trans- 
parency, life, and other characteristics. It has 
been widely pursued in Switzerland, France, 
and Germany, and, to some extent, in other 
countries. 


BLANK SPACES ON THE MAP 


The whole of North America south of 
sub-arctic latitudes has now been carefully 
explored, and the thirteen large areas in 
northern British America, to which Dr. Daw- 
son referred as unknown, some ten years ago, 
have passed out of that category or been 
greatly reduced in size by such work as 
Ogilvie has done on the upper Yukon, Low 
in Labrador, and the Tyrrell brothers in the 
Barren Lands. Next to Europe, North Amer- 
ica is the best-explored part of the world, 
though less than sixty years ago more than 
half the continent was not so well known as 
most of Africa is to-day. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when all the habitable territory 
of the United States and Canada will be as 
thoroughly studied and mapped as that of 
the European states. 

That Central America still offers a large 
field to the explorer is shown by the fruitful 
work of Carl Sapper, who, in his notable 
journeys in recent years, has added to the 
maps eighty-one volcanoes, of which twenty- 
three are still active. The long, gentle slopes 
from the central mountains to the east- 
ern coasts of Central America, continually 
‘drenched by the trade-wind rains, have a 
luxuriant and almost impenetrable vegetation 
and are still very little known. It is on the 


drier, Pacific side of these little states that 
development is mainly centred. 
Most of the additions the nineteenth cen- 
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tury has made to South American exploration 
have been the work of European and North 
American explorers, many of them poorly 
equipped and paying their own way. Their 
most conspicuous service has been the map- 
ping of the drainage and explorations in the 
northern and central parts of the Cordilleras. 
The Spaniards long ago revealed the courses 
of the Amazon and La Plata-Paraguay, but 
they paid little attention to smaller streams 
and tributaries. It was left to this century, 
and particularly to the last three decades, to 
explore these rivers, and we now have an 
excellent idea of all the large features of the 
drainage system. European explorers have 
made Ecuador better known than Colombia 
simply because they have been attracted to 
the Ecuadorian Andes as a specially inviting 
field. Political or military influences have 
mainly incited exploration so far as the states 
have participated in it. Thus the important 
wars that Argentina waged in 1879-1880 with 
the Indians of the south, and in 1884-1885 
with those of the north, had the incidental 
result of making large parts of Patagonia and 
the Gran Chaco fairly well known. 


EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


When Chile and Argentina based their 
boundary treaty of 1881 upon inaccurate geo- 
graphical knowledge they sowed the seeds of 
an international quarrel. The result was that 
both began to survey the Cordilleran regions 
in dispute, and the resulting maps of the 
entire Andean territory between Cape Horn 
and 39° S. Lat. are specimens of excellent 
survey work, and have revealed a hitherto 
unknown region. Explorations in South 
America are of very uneven merit. Many 
are only crude route surveys. Argentina is, 
by far, the best-mapped state for its geo- 
logical and meteorological departments, and 
the staff of foreign professors in the higher 
schools placed exploration and mapping, after 
1882, on ahigh plane. The Brazilian govern- 
ment has never promoted scientific explora- 
tion, and all official work in that line has been 
done by a few states, mainly by Minas Geraes, 
Sao Paulo, and Para. Most of the far interior, 
away from the rivers, is still unknown. The 
Amazon basin is one of the largest unexplored 
areas in the world; for, though steamers sail 
regularly on the main stream and many tribu- 
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taries, the stretches between the rivers have 
not been visited. The inland parts of the 
Guianas and of the Cordilleran states from 
Venezuela to Bolivia are still in the crude 
and early stages of exploration. 

What a contrast Africa presents! A hun- 
dred years ago the world had knowledge only 
of its coasts, Egypt, some of the Barbary 
Coast lands, bits of Senegambia, and the 
upper Niger, revealed by Mungo Park, and 
the Cape of Good Hope for one hundred and 
twenty miles inland. All the rest was a blank 
on the maps. The last inhabited area of im- 
portance that was wholly unknown a year 
ago, that between Lake Rudolf and the Nile, 
has just been crossed by the American ex- 
plorer, Dr. Donaldson Smith. The least- 
known part of Africa is now the Sahara and 
Libyan deserts, which have been neglected, 
on the whole, though a great deal has been 
done to reveal their character. This neglect 
is due partly to the small economic impor- 
tance of these regions, but mainly to the 
hostility of the natives. 


PIONEER EXPLORING IN ASIA 


Sixty-five years ago Mr. Hamilton said, in 
an address before the British Association: 
“We have only a general knowledge of 
the geographical character of the Burman, 
Chinese, and Japanese empires; the innu- 
merable islands of the latter are still, except 
occasionally, inaccessible to European navi- 


gators. Geographers hardly venture on the 
most loose description of Tibet, Mongolia, or 
Chinese Tartary, Siam and Cochin China.” 
Since that time a swarm of explorers have 
overrun nearly every portion of Asia. India 
is as well mapped as any part of Europe,’and 
that great survey is now being extended over 
Burmah. Japan is mapping her own rugged 
islands by the most detailed and scientific 
methods. There are only two regions in that 
largest of all the continents where pioneer 
exploring may now be done. One of them is 
in central and southern Arabia, where there 
are still large areas, probably sandy desert, 
that are wholly unknown. The other is in 
Tibet, the highest of plateau regions, where 
there are large gaps to be visited between the 
lines of exploration run by many Russian, 
British, and French explorers and the Ameri- 
can, Rockhill. Thus the era of running route 


surveys in Asia is closing with the end of the 
century, and the work of detailed exploration, 
completed in India, is rapidly extending. 

Our knowledge of Australia, like that of 
Africa, is the gift of the nineteenth century. 
A number of explorers, of whom the best 
known was Dr. Leichardt, have perished in 
the waterless and repellent waste that covers 
the vast interior. But this sandy desert is 
now marked in all directions by the tracks of 
explorers; and one of the most practical fea- 
tures of their work was the discovery, around 
the desert margins, of wide areas of grazing 
lands that are making Australia one of the 
greatest of stock-raising countries. The in- 
terior of eastern New Guinea, the largest 
island except Greenland, has been opened to 
our knowledge within the past fifteen years 
by the British and Germans, who wished to 
ascertain the nature of their new possessions. 
The fact that the western half of the island is 
still almost unknown seems to show that its 
masters, the Dutch, have lost the zeal that 
placed their fathers among the hardiest and 
most enthusiastic explorers. 


POLAR EXPLORATIONS 


In Polar exploration, the nineteenth century 
has scarcely excelled the splendid achieve- 
ments of earlier ages, though it has added 
many new islands to the maps, attained the 
farthest north, and, what is perhaps most 
important, has perfected the art of living and 
travelling, in comparative safety, in the high 
latitudes. It may be that the archipelago 
north of this continent will be considerably 
extended by later explorations, but there are 
good reasons for believing that the still un- 
known Arctic area contains no great land 
masses. The unknown part of the Antarctic 
regions is twice as large as Europe, and is 
now the largest unexplored area in the world. 
Expeditions, organized on a very important 
scale in England and Germany, will under- 
take, with the opening of the new century, to 
clear away at least a part of the mystery that 
shrouds this vast expanse. Every Arctic ex- 
pert now believes that the attainment of the 
North Pole is only a question of time; and it 
is probable that the century now opening will 
fully complete the pioneer exploration of the 
entire world, which the closing century has so 
wonderfully advanced. 











GREAT EVENTS IN CARICATURE 


HE political and social cartoon, as we 
know it to-day, had its birth fifty-odd 
years ago in the pages of London 

Punch, and the volumes of that journal could 
be successfully drawn upon for an accurate 
and compelling history, during the period 
which they cover, not only of the British 
Empire, but of the civilized world as well. 
Details might be lacking, but not the essen- 
tial facts. Swift pictorial comment leaves 
the printed page lagging on behind, and 
one would rise from such a book with an 
impression of vivid reality that could be 
gained in no other way. An instance is the 
famous cartoon “The British Lion’s Ven- 
geance on the Bengal Tiger,” which, pub- 
lished in 1857, gave concrete and telling 
expression to England’s anger at the out- 
rages of Delhi, Lucknow, and Cawnpore. 
Indignant but admiring crowds gathered 
about it when it was first displayed in the 
shop windows of London, and the name of 





SMOKING THE CALUMET. 
(The Alabama Claims.) 


the artist became over night a familiar one 
in every English household. 

“A Vision on the Way” illustrates in strik- 
ing fashion the blind folly which involved the 
head of the Third Empire in ruin. The 
shadow of the greater appears to the lesser 




















THE BRITISH LION’S VENGEANCE ON THE BENGAL TIGER. 
(After Cawnpore.) 
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A VISION ON 


THE WAY. 


(At the time of the Third Empire.) 


Bonaparte and his son, and warns them to 


stay the march to the German frontiers. The 
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PARADISE AND THE PERI. 


(Disraelt’s first accession to premiership.) 


young prince imperial seems conscious of the 
spectre’s presence, but the father rides on 
unheeding to his doom. The small cartoon 
entitled “Smoking the Calumet,” which 
depicts Gladstone and Brother Jonathan 
counselling in Indian fashion, with Mr. 
Punch an amused and interested auditor, 
offers witty and incisive comment upon the 
deliberation of the Alabama Claims Com- 
mission. 

Disraeli’s strange, dark v7s-a-vzs was a rich 
source of inspiration to the caricaturists of 
his day, and the whole range of pictorial 
satire boasts no happier effort than the draw- 
ing “Paradise and the Peri,’ which, sug- 
gested by a familiar passage in “ Lalla 
Rookh,” celebrates the great Hebrew’s first 
accession to the British premiership. No 
less humorous and effective is the cartoon 
“Mosé in Egitto,” called forth in 1875 by 
England’s newly acquired control of the 
Suez Canal. This drawing brings to mind 
an interesting bit of unpublished history ; for, 
though the purchase of the Khedive’s shares 
in the Suez Canal has always been credited 
to Disraeli, it was really the work of an Eng- 
lish journalist, Frederick Greenwood. Din- 
ing out one evening in October, 1875, Mr. 























MOSE IN EGITTO. 
. (The Suez Canal.) 


Greenwood, who was the editor of the Pa// 
Mall Gazette, met a confrére employed on the 
staff of a well-known Paris journal. This 
gentleman, in the course of the evening, 
boasted that before the week’s end France 
would hold a controlling share in the stock 
of the Suez Canal. The impecunious Khe- 
dive, the Frenchman explained, having hinted 
to a Paris friend a readiness to dispose of 
his shares in the canal, a syndicate of French 
financiers had subscribed the purchase money, 
and the negotiations would be completed on 
the exchange of certain formal documents. 
Mr. Greenwood went home and slept on 
this astounding information. Early, next 
morning he sought an interview with Lord 
Derby, the Foreign Secretary, and informed 
him of the business in hand. “What can 
we do?” asked Lord Derby, startled from 
his usual placidity by the startling news 
brought by his visitor. Mr. Greenwood was 
ready with his answer. “Step in,” said he, 
“and buy the shares on account of England. 
You can outbid the Frenchman, and the 
Khedive will prefer you as a customer.” 
However, it was an essential part of the 
bargain that the money, some four millions 
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sterling, should be paid cash down, and 
Lord Derby was not in a position to pledge 
British credit to the amount. Mr. Green- 
wood proved equal to this fresh difficulty. 
He hurried to Lombard Street, had an inter- 
view with the Rothschilds, and brought back 
the draft of an agreement upon which they 
undertook, for a consideration, to finance 
the colossal transaction. Disraeli’s approval 
was, of course, necessary, but his share in 
the great coup was confined to giving his con- 
sent. 

The cartoon “L’Audace” recalls one of 
the most curious chapters in the history of 
modern France. The short-lived pretender, 
Boulanger, is shown climbing a rocky ascent 
which shall lead him to the presidency and 
a dictatorship. Utter failure attended the 
efforts of this pinchbeck Napoleon, and sui- 
cide ended a career that lacked only the 
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element of greatness to have been truly 
tragic. 

Subject and treatment considered, there 
has been no nobler or more impressive draw- 
ing of its kind than “ Dropping the Pilot,” 
which, prompted by Bismarck’s retirement 
from the German chancellorship, appeared 
in Punch in March, 1890. The stout old 
pilot, gray from weighty service, goes down 
the side of the German ship for the last time, 
followed by the pensive gaze of the young 
Emperor, uncertain as to the wisdom of part- 
ing with such a tried and faithful servant. 
Genuine dramatic feeling is also present in 
the “ Unarming,” of four years later, the last 
of a remarkable series dealing with a remark- 
able man, in which the time-worn warrior, 
Gladstone, doffs his armor and hangs upon 
the wall the double-edged sword of leader- 
ship. 

All of the drawings here reproduced are 
from the pencil of Sir John Tenniel, who 
at Christmastide completed fifty years of 
brilliant service on the staff of London 
Punch. During the major part of the period 
named the paper has been without him only 
on some half-dozen occasions, and on these 


UNARMING. 
(Gladstone's Retirement.) 
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DROPPING THE PILOT. 


(Bismarck's Retirement.) 


occasions only has another hand than his 
drawn for the central page devoted to the 
cartoon. The greatest caricaturist of his 
generation, —a premier place which his most 
gifted rivals are glad to accord him, —he 
has seldom been unjust or unfair in his 
work, nor has he ever employed his art in 
any narrow or partisan cause. From the 
first the secret of the power of his incom- 
parable cartoons has been their simplicity 
and their inherent truthfulness, and the 
legitimate use to which he has always put 
his pencil has made it for upward of a 
generation a force taken into account by 
sagacious statesmen in every forecast of the 
drift of public opinion. One hates to think 
of the not distant day, for he is now a very 
old man, when his familiar signature will ap- 
pear for the last time in Punch. 








A SHORT GUIDE TO NEW 


Mr. LEONARD HUXLEY, a son of the great biolo- 
ina gist and essayist, has so arranged 
Letters of his father’s diaries and letters and 
}onecomg Henry other records of his life and work that 

these volumes have almost the effect 
of an autobiography; and he has done the work 
modestly, in good taste, and in good proportion. 
The aim is to present the man rather than the sci- 
entific results of his work. If sweeping generaliza- 
tions were not treacherous, a reviewer who holds in 
grateful remembrance the biographies and letters of 
Tennyson and Jowett would say that these really 
autobiographical volumes about Huxley are the 
richest that have been added to biography for many 
a year. Thecharm and the energy, the nobility and 
the frankness, of the man shine out on every page. 
The company that he kept had in their nurture and 
keeping the revolutionary and dominant thought of 
the half-century. This is the fact that makes these 
volumes as important to men who think, as the per- 
sonality of the man makes them interesting. Few 
such books come in any one lifetime of readers. 
(Appleton. 2 vols., $5.00.) 


PROFESSOR BARRETT WENDELL of Harvard Uni- 
versity, with very much less academic 
ponderosity than such books usually 
show, has written a literary history of 
the United States that has better proportion than 
any similar book on the subject, or on a part of the 
subject. His aim is to show wherein American 
literary work has diverged from English work and 
thought ; and this aim gives the book a distinct 
reason for existence apart from its service as a book 
of instruction. Endless as the controversies are, 
that perhaps any book on the subject will provoke, 
Mr. Wendell’s volume of 574 pages is the best single 
book on American literature ; it is large enough to 
enable him to say what he wishes to say in good 
form and proportion. It is not a manual, nor a 
series of essays, but a book with a backbone. 
(Scribner. $3.00.) 

Mr. FREDERICK W. Ho tis, a member from the 
United States of the Peace Conference at The Hague, 
has done a notable service in putting 
forth this record (which is much more 
than a record, for it is an instructive 
interpretation as well) of the Peace Conference of 
1899, about which no complete and satisfactory in- 
formation has till now been accessible to the layman. 
The chapter headings give his method of treat- 


A Literary 
History of 
America. 


The Peace Con- 
ference at The 
Hague. 


BOOKS 


ment: The Calling of the Conference, Its Opening, 
The Work of the Several Committees, — in sufficient 
detail to explain the vast fund of military, historical, 
and political information that was at the service of 
the Conference,— The Immunity of Private Prop- 
erty at Sea, The Conference from Day to Day, and 
The Bearings of the Conference upon International 
Law and Policy. Appendices contain the text of 
the Final Act, the Treaties and Declarations of the 
Conference, and the Reports of the American Com- 
mission. Mr. Holls has made his explanation with 
a fulness of historical and legal knowledge. The 
book is dedicated to the Czar. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 


Caprain A. T. Manan considers the problem of 
Asia and its effect upon international policies from 
a historical point of view in a study, 
the greater part of which was made 
before the recent outbreak in China. The larger 
historical, geographical, and military facts are pre- 
sented and their tendencies are interpreted. A 
chapter, written later, takes up the effect of Euro- 
pean conditions on world policies ; and the volume 
includes also an essay on the merits of the Trans- 
vaal dispute. Captain Mahan believes in the ne- 
cessity of an aggressive civilization, and he writes 
with a large vision. (Little, Brown. $2.00.) 


Lorp RosEBERY’s interesting volume is note- 
worthy because he reviews the life of Napoleon 
Napoleon, the at St. Helena and reaches the con- 
Last Phase. clusion (not new, but not commonly 
held by Englishmen) that his treatment was shame- 
ful. The Governor of St. Helena, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, was an offending official, but the British 
Government itself also was blameworthy. Inci- 
dentally Sir Walter Scott’s “ Napoleon” receives 
sharp criticism. (Harper. $3.00.) 


Mr. Epwin Howranp BLASHFIELD and Mrs. 
EVANGELINE WILBOUR BLASHFIELD have made two 
Italian volumes that deserve a permanent 
Cities. success, in these chapters on Italian 
art and the life of the Renaissance, for they are 
sympathetic, interpretative, full of color. Small 
cities in northern and central Italy give the title 
and take up a large part of the work; but three 
chapters are given to Florentine subjects, and one 
to Raphael in Rome. Both illustrations and text 
are worthily done. (Scribner. 2 vols., $4.00.) 


The Problem 
of Asia. 


Mr. IsRAEL ZANGWILL does not, as in his former 
novels, deal with the Hebraic character, but with 
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330 A SHORT GUIDE 
the family of an English statesman who is bitterly 
opposed to British expansion by war. ‘The book 
The Mantle turns on the right of every human 
of Elijah. being to the highest spiritual develop- 
ment, whatever the obstacle, — the obstacle being, 
in this case, an unworthy husband. Zangwill mar- 
ries a “B.C. man to an A.D. woman.” The 
tragedy that follows makes a strong story. (Harper. 
$1.50.) 

Mr. James G. Cannon, a banker of long experi- 
ence, tells the history and explains the methods 
and administration of clearing houses, 
especially American ones, in a clear 

The book is an 
$2.00.) 


Clearing 
Houses. 


style and by a good method. 
authoritative one. (Appleton. 

Dr. Henry SmirH WILLIAMs’s volume is made up 
of his articles from Harfer’s—a survey for the 
general reader of progress in the vari- 


The Story of ; 
Sieehennts ous branches of natural science, not 
Century technical, and generally well propor- 
Science. , 8 y atti 


tioned ; as fair a summary as one man 
perhaps could make. The illustrations are poor, 
the index inadequate. (Harper. $2.50.) 

ProFressor J. P. Gorpy has made a revision and 
expansion of an earlier work, to be 
completed in four volumes, covering 
the period from the formation of the 
Federalist party to the present. A 
book of first-hand research, useful for reference, 
dry in manner. (Holt. $1.50.) 


Mr. Cuartes G. D. Roperts’s romance of the 
northern woods is almost a fairy story, so important 
The Heart of 18 the part played by the wild things of 
the Ancient the forest. A woman and her child go 
— into exile, and the child grows up and 
falls in love with a woodman, whose life she saves 
from one of her own wild creatures. It is a sylvan 
story written with a sensitive appreciation of nature, 
and written very well. (Silver, Burdett. $1.50.) 


Miss JEANNETTE L. GILpER has made a clever 
record, or story, or series of sketches (it is all 
these), of energetic tomboyhood in 


A History of 
Political Par- 
ties in the 
United States. 


The Autobi- ; 
ography ofa the country, refreshingly free from 
ow sentimentality, straightforward and 


hearty, for young readers of whatever age. Illus- 
trated by Florence Scovel Shinn. (Doubleday, 
Page. $1.25.) 

Miss Motty Exiior SEAWELL’s romance is of a 
gallant English gentleman in the days of William of 
The House of Orange, and is told with sprightliness. 
Egremont. Many of the scenes are in France, 
where the partisans of the Stuart line plot for its 
restoration. A martial atmosphere surrounds the 
story, but it ends peacefully, with a happy wedding. 
(Scribner. $1.25.) 








TO NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Rurus ROCKWELL WILSON has, in the tone 
of a leisurely rambler, told much interesting colo- 
nial history and many anecdotes and 


Rambles in eis 3 
Colonial incidents of notable persons (without 
wstineaas the responsibility of the formal histo- 


rian) in his description of historic places from 
Gardiner’s Island and up the Hudson all the way 
through Pennsylvania and Virginia down to York- 
town. These are very pleasantly written and at- 
tractively made, illustrated volumes, none the less 
valuable and all the more interesting because they 
are “a record of rambles in nooks and byways.” 

(Lippincott. 2 vols., $3.00.) 
Mr. Maurice Hew.etrt’s new novel, which has 
Richard the Lion-hearted as its hero, is written in 
his rich and nervous style which gives 


The Life and ee : : 
it distinction, and the story has swing 


Death of Rich- 

ard Yea-and- and action. He is one of the half- 

Nay. . ; ° 
dozen writers of fiction whose style is 

ajoy. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


Mr. Frank R. SrockTon’s whimsical story is of 
a susceptible young schoolmaster, who spends a 
A Bicycle summer a-wheel and has a series of 
of Cathay. odd adventures, each centring about 
a different young lady; as good a story as he has 
written since “The Squirrel Inn.” (Harper. 
$1.50.) 

Miss HELEN EveRTSON SmirH has skilfully and 
modestly made a book of real historical value. 
Colonial Days ‘1! he accumulated records of nine gen- 
and Ways. erations of ancestors were open to the 
investigator, who has reconstructed the past from 
them. It is entertaining and of first-hand impor- 
tance. (Century. $2.50.) 

Mr. Henry CLeEws writes with entertainment and 
shrewdness and in a practical way about Wall Street 
The WallStreet and its world and worldly wisdom ; he 
Point of View. writes superficially about social prob- 
lems, and as a partisan about public affairs —an 
interesting medley of good horse-sense and some 
ramshackle philosophy. (Silver, Burdett. $1.50.) 


Mr. WALTER G. Bronson’s brief handbook, with 
a bibliography, a reference list, etc., is more than a 
text-book, for its discussion of gen- 


A Short History ; seat : 
of American eral influences and its intelligent criti- 
—: cism give a wider interest. No other 


manual of American literature says so much so well 
in so little space. (Heath. $1.25.) 

Mrs. ALICE Morse Ear.r’s entertaining descrip- 
ma and compilation of the colonial 
and Tavern life that centred about travel and 
_— tavern is full of first-hand information 
and of out-of-the-way entertainment. The many 
pictures are a necessary part of the book. (Mac- 
millan.. $2.50.) 













































NEW TENDENCIES IN PUBLISHING 


Mr. E. S. Martin, the short essayist of Harper's 
Weekly and of Life, has brought to- 
gether a collection of his graceful, 
well-written pieces of humor, and good humor, about 
all sorts of things. (Harper. $1.50.) 

Dr. A. Conan Doy -e’s narrative is a very clear, 
The Great Boer full, and interesting story of the war, 
War. including several chapters on causes 
and previous events. He was in South Africa as an 
army surgeon, and gathered his information on the 
spot. (McClure, Phillips. $1.50.) 

Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD hospitably brings 
together in this cosmopolitan novel French, Ameri- 
The Archbishop Cans, English, and a stray Russian or 
andthe Lady. two; and the scenes are in England, 
in Paris, and partly in a ruined French Abbey. 
There is a medizeval twilight about the characters, 
but the situations are wholly modern. (McClure, 
Phillips. $1.50.) 


Lucid 
Intervals. 
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Mr. RatpH Connor’s story of purpose deals with 
lumber and mining camp life, and with the work for 
Black its reform which was done by a young 
Rock. preacher and a miner’s widow. A 
healthy, clear-cut piece of purpose fiction. (Revell. 
$1.50.) 

Mr. JOHN Fox, JR.’s, story is of the Spanish War, 
and its scenes shift from the Bluegrass region to 
the seat of conflict and back again, 
and centres about a strong young 
Kentuckian whose spirit is chastened by war and 
love. It is a spirited book. (Scribner. $1.25.) 

M. Epmonp Rostanp’s latest play, “ L’Aiglon,” 
which Bernhardt has been playing in French and Miss 
Maude Adams in English, has been 
“ adapted into English” by Mr. Louis 
N. Parker; and the American publisher has made 
a beautiful book of it. This is the authorized, 
copyright version. (Russell. $1.50.) 


Crittenden. 


L’Aiglon. 


NEW TENDENCIES IN PUBLISHING 


I 


A PUBLISHER 


Y own convictions are that we are just enter- 


ing upon an era of possibilities in book 


publishing quite revolutionary in character. The 
sociological conditions are absolutely new and alto- 
gether remarkable. The country is passing into a 
new stage ; prosperity has brought wealth to hun- 
dreds of thousands, or even millions, who, relieved 
from the press of material affairs, will turn to read- 
ing ; and these same conditions are developing new 
authors and new interests in literature. The United 
States is already the greatest book market in the 
world, but it is still miserably small compared with 
what it should be, and inevitably will be. I am 
hopetul of the new conditions, and I see much good 
even in the present difficulties which are weighing 
down the conservative publisher. 

The crushing out of the old-time bookseller, if 
he has been really crushed, I am sorry for ; but the 
old type of bookseller has gone for good, and all 
the publishers in the world cannot re-create him. 
To be quite frank, the so-called old-time bookseller 
was not the easiest business man in the world to get 
on with; he was a trying customer at times, be- 
cause he regarded himself, I suppose, as an es- 
pecially privileged person. But as conditions 
changed, the tradition wore off, and a substitute 
will some day fill his place. It is the stage of 
transition which is hard for all to bear. The new 
publisher will probably be brighter than we are, 


but the competition will be harder, as it is in Eng- 
land. We have in the United States no equiva- 
lent to the conditions which exist there, where the 
profits are calculated upon a low percentage on 
invested capital. 

We have as yet taken no thought of foreign book- 
selling, for some reason, but we must soon do so. 
We sell to the English houses editions of American 
books, which they in turn sell to the colonies. It 
certainly will not be many years before we are 
seeking and finding foreign markets of our own, 
just as other American manufacturers are doing. 

It is a fine thing to be able to say also that our 
readers have no narrow prejudices about an author’s 
nationality. Ifthe book is good, the author may be 
a Pole, a German, an Englishman, or an American 
—the nationality of the author makes absolutely no 
difference in popularity, and the spelling may even 
be American or English. In England this is dis- 
tinctly not true—it is hard to sell an American 
book there, as it has been for years, because of the 
prejudice against anything not English. 

Another good sign is the change in the sort of 
books sold by subscription. Even the book agent 
has become a different sort of visitor from the old 
bore of a pedler, for he now sells many of the best 
works of reference and sets of standard and modern 
authors at a fair price, instead of the gaudy centre- 
table book of a few years ago at ten prices. 





FICTION 


BY 


IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


THE LIBRARIAN OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


N my opinion, a library supported by the public 
funds has no more right than a theatre or a 
circus to a share of the public money if it aims only 
to amuse the people, or to cater continually to the 
lowest mental appetites. The public library is a 
people’s university, founded not to entertain the 
people for amusement’s sake, but to carry on a 
great general education of the masses after the 
public school has but fairly begun it. Recreation 
plays an exceedingly important part in the great 
scheme, it is true. Certain books of questionable 
value may be admissible only when there is a class 
of neglected, uneducated people to be attracted 
who could not be drawn to the library with any 
other bait. And so I consider it necessary to pur- 
chase fiction of both the first and the second grade 
for the purpose of getting all those people into the 
habit of reading who would never read at all if 
they could not get a novel on their own plane. In 
raw, new, manufacturing districts, for instance, it 
would not be surprising if three-fourths of all the 
books circulated for a year or two were fiction. 
But what are we to think when a good old New 
England town like Salem confesses to a circulation 
of 83 per cent of fiction in its library? Then there 
is a Connecticut city, famed for its university, 
which circulates 20 juveniles and 51 novels out 
of every hundred books, while a Wisconsin city, 
famed for its beer, gives the lowest percentage of 
froth in literary form. 

The library is not fulfilling its mission, I believe, 
where more than 60 per cent of fiction, including 
juveniles, is circulated. Forty books, including 
works of reference, history, biography, travel, re- 
ligion, science, literature, art, and the many other 
divisions of a well-stocked library, are surely not too 
many to be circulated out of every hundred from 
“the people’s university.” The abnormal circula- 
tion of fiction in many libraries demands far more 
serious consideration than it is receiving. Large 
sums of public money, and what is vastly worse, an 
immense amount of time and effort, are expended 
on books that produce useless, if not pernicious, 
results. Undoubtedly too much that is trashy and 
ephemeral is offered to the public. 

Here is a list of libraries taken at random that 
shows the percentage of circulation in 1899 of 
fiction and juveniles : — 


TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF FICTION AND 
JUVENILES OF ALL BOOKS CIRCULATED 








Town or City 


JuvENILE 
LITERATURE 
FIcTION AND 

JUVENILE 





San Francisco . 
New Haven 
Chicago . 
Evanston 
Portland . 

Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Balti- 
more 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Cambridge . 

Salem. 

Detroit ; 

Grand Rapids . 

Minneapolis 

St. Louis 

St. Joseph 

Jersey City . 

Newark . . 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Jamestown . 

New York Mer- 
cantile Library 

Syracuse . 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Springfield . 

Pittsburg Carne- 
gie Library . 

Scranton. ; 

Milwaukee . 


California . 
Connecticut 
Illinois . 


Maine . 
Maryland . 


! 


Massachusetts. 


Michigan 


Minnesota . 
Missouri 


New Jersey 


(1897) 
New York . 


Ohio. 


Pennsylvania . \ 


Wisconsin . 33 17 




















In some cases the law, and always the library’s 
administrators, are responsible for bad results. 
Where the income from public funds is meted out 
in proportion to the number of volumes circulated 
(10 cents a book is the maximum in New York 
State) and its income does not necessarily depend 
upon the quality of work done, you see the tremen- 
dous temptation to fill the shelves with fiction that 
circulates rapidly enough to make a show of big 
figures in the annual report. 

If people of cultivation used libraries more, in- 
stead of holding aloof, as too many do, in the belief 
that the public library is intended solely for “ the 
great unwashed,” the whole tone of the literature 
offered would be greatly improved. The supply of 
fresh, attractive, popular books in classes other than 
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fiction slowly creates a demand for them, as surely 
as the converse is an axiom. 

Now, shall the administrators of a library be alto- 
gether guided by public taste, or shall the public 
taste be first met, then directed higher and higher 
toward the ideal? In my opinion his duty is clear. 


The public libraries in this country are doing such 
a marvellously great work for the uplifting of hu- 
manity that I cannot help feeling guilty of a pessi- 
mism that I do not believe in so long as I write about 
a single evil tendency ; for I think that the gradual 
growth of intellectual well-being will correct it. 


THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Lists of the most popular books of the past 
month have been received from book-dealers in 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Louisville, St. Paul, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburg ; and from librarians in Springfield, 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


Eben Holden — Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

Tommy and Grizel — Barrie. (Scribner.) 

Eleanor— Ward. (Harper.) 

. Master Christian— Corelli. (Dodd, Mead.) 

Alice of Old Vincennes — Thompson. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

In the Palace of the King — Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

The Redemption of David Corson— Goss. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. The Voice of the People — Glasgow. (Doubleday, Page.) 

. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box— Harland. (Lane.) 

to. The Reign of Law— Allen. (Macmillan.) 

11. The Isle of Unrest— Merriman. (Dodd, Mead.) 

12, Unleavened Bread —Grant. (Scribner.) 

13. The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay — Hewlett. 
(Macmillan.) 

14. Elizabeth and her German Garden— Anon. (Macmillan.) 

15. Monsieur Beaucaire— Tarkington. (McClure, Phillips.) 

16. Stringtown on the Pike— Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 

17. Philip Winwood—-Stephens. (L. C. Page.) 

18, The Lane that had No Turning— Parker. (Doubleday, 
Page.) 

19. The Life of Francis Parkman—Farnham. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) 

20. The Gentleman from Indiana— Tarkington. (Doubleday, 


COV AMM YW PH 


Page. 
21. The Solitary Summer— Anon. (Macmillan.) 
22. To Have and to Hold — Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 
23. Wild Animals I Have Known—Seton-Thompson. (Scribner.) 
24. Bob, Son of Battle—Ollivant. (Doubleday, Page.) 
25. Boy —Corelli. (Lippincott.) 
26. More Fables in Slang — Ade. (Stone.) 
27. Wanted, a Matchmaker— Ford. (Dodd, Mead.) 
28. Along French Byways— Johnson. (Macmillan.) 
29. The Hosts of the Lord—Steel. (Macmillan.) 
30. Napoleon— Rosebery. (Harper.) 


Sixteen books are mentioned in both lists. Eight 
books, “The Reign of Law,” “The Redemption of 
David Corson,” “Unleavened Bread,” “Tommy 
and Grizel,” “‘ Eben Holden,” “ Master Christian,” 
“The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’? and “ Eleanor,’ are 
among the first twelve in each list, and are, there- 
fore, probably the most read books of the month. 
There are only seven books, not fiction, in the book- 
dealers’ list, and only five in the librarians’ list. 

“Eben Holden” stands higher on the book- 
dealers’ list than last month. “The Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box,” “The Reign of Law,” “ Unleavened 
Bread,” “ Monsieur Beaucaire,” “The Gentleman 
from Indiana,” “Elizabeth and her German Gar- 
den,” and “Wild Animals I Have Known,” lower, 


Detroit, Chicago, Hartford, Minneapolis, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Brooklyn, New York, Atlanta, Cleve- 
land, and Jersey City. Composite lists made from 
these two sets of reports follow. 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 
. The Reign of Law—Allen. (Macmillan.) 


= 


2. The ee of David Corson—Goss. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill. 

3. Unleavened Bread—Grant. (Scribner.) 

4. Tommy and Grizel— Barrie. (Scribner.) 

5. Eben Holden— Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

6. Master Christian — Corelli. (Dodd, Mead.) 

7. To Have and to Hold— Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

8. The Gentleman from Indiana— Tarkington. (Doubleday, 


Page.) 
g. Elizabeth and her German Garden— Anon. (Macmillan.) 
to. Janice Meredith— Ford. (Dodd, Mead.) 
11. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box — Harland. (Lane.) 
12. Eleanor — Ward. (Harper.) 
13. Wild Animals I Have Known—Seton-Thompson. (Scribner.) 
14. Philip Winwood — Stephens. (L. C. Page.) 
15. The Maid of Maiden Lane— Barr, (Dodd, Mead.) 
16. Quisanté— Hawkins. (Stokes.) 
17. Alice of Old Vincennes ——Thompson. (Bowen-Merrill.) 
18. When Knighthood was in Flower— Major. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill.) 
19. Red Pottage—Cholmondely. (Harper.) 
20. David Harum — Westcott. (Appleton.) 
21. The Voice of the People — Glasgow. (Doubleday, Page.) 
22. China, the Long-lived Empire—Scidmore. (Century.) 
23. Sky Pilot— Connor. (Revell.) 
24. Richard Carvel— Churchill. (Macmillan.) 
25. The Letters of R. L. Stevenson—Colvin. (Scribner.) 
26. Meloon Farm — Pool. (Harper.) 
27. Black Rock — Connor. (Revell.) 
28. Fisherman’s Luck — Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 
29. Stringtown on the Pike— Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 
30. The Pride of Jennico— Castle. (Macmillan.) 


while “ The Redemption of David Corson,” “ The 
Voice of the People,” and “ Bob, Son of Battle ” 
retain their relative positions. “The Reign of 
Law ” remains at the head of the books called for 
at the libraries. “ Eben Holden,” “ Master Chris- 
tian,” “Sky Pilot,” and “The Redemption of David 
Corson” are higher, and “To Have and to Hold,” 
“Elizabeth and her German Garden,” “ Janice 
Meredith,” “When Knighthood was in Flower,” 
“Red Pottage,” “David Harum,” “ Richard Car- 
vel,” “ Fisherman’s Luck,” and Scidmore’s “China,” 
lower than a month ago. “Unleavened Bread,” 
“ Philip Winwood,” and “The Voice of the 
People ” have practically the same relative popu- 
larity. 





AMONG THE WORLD'S WORKERS 


INDUSTRIAL FACTS THAT SHOW A GROWING 
ACHIEVEMENT — THE 
TRADE — NEW 


IN AMERICAN 
THE YEAR’S FOREIGN 


PRIDE 
MEANING OF 
ROUTES OF 


TRANSPORTATION — THE OUTLOOK IN THE FAR EAST 


HE prodigious industrial activity of the 
closing year, and the great strides made 
by the United States, will form, whenever 

our industrial history is written, one of the most 
interesting chapters in national development. Dur- 
ing the year it became apparent to the whole 
industrial world that the United States is not merely 
a granary, but that it is fast becoming the foremost 
workshop as well. 

This new national industrial impulse is becoming 
general — is, in fact, a form of patriotism. It is an 


impulse that will lead to a greater enrichment than 
we have yet dreamed of, to a greater pride in our 
country, to a firmer faith in democratic institu- 
tions — a new national life in fact. 

The evidences of such an impulse are so numer- 
ous that the selection of a few typical facts is 


difficult, when the whole industrial horizon is so 
full of facts. 


The Meaning of the Year’s Foreign Trade 


N immense amount of constructive and recon- 
structive work must be undertaken as a 
sequel of the war in South Africa, which made 
havoc with railroads and rolling stock, and with 
bridges and mining machinery. America’s iron 
and steel industries promise to play a large part in 
this second invasion of South Africa. The Baldwin 
and Schenectady locomotive works have in hand 
important orders from the Cape Government; the 
American Bridge Company is reported to have 
made a bid on bridges involving eight thousand 
tons of material, and the export departments of 
American houses handling machinery and railroad 
supplies have large orders in sight, for South Africa ; 
and some shipments have already been made. 

It is in raw cotton, however, and manufactured 
iron and steel, that the greatest growth is shown, 
Exports of cotton in the month of October amounted 
to over sixty millions, as compared with twenty- 
eight millions in the same month of the previous 
year, while exports of manufactures of iron and 
steel during 1900 exceeded one hundred and thirty- 
two millions. Thus the exportation of manufactures 
has increased nearly twenty-five per cent in a single 
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twelvemonth, and more than doubled in the four 
years from 1896 to 1900, while the importation of 
manufacturers’ materials has also increased at a 
rapid rate. Moreover, this increase in the products 
of industry shows in many cases a higher reward for 
a given quantity of labor, as well as an increase in 
the quantity produced and sold. To cite a typical 
instance, the average export price of cotton a pound 
in the months of September and October, the begin- 
ning of the new cotton year, was nine and nine- 
tenths cents, against six and seven-tenths cents in 
the same months of the preceding year; while in 
other agricultural productions and in various lines 
of manufactures, especially those of iron and steel, 
and in the products of our mines, there are increased 
prices per unit of quantity, and thus better earnings 
for those who produce them. 

Nor do these facts tell the whole story of Ameri- 
can prosperity. The United Kingdom and Ger- 
many, our most formidable rivals, along with 
Belgium, France, Spain, and Italy, during 1900 
imported more than they exported ; but American 
exports during the same period vastly exceeded the 
imports, the excess being in round numbers six 
hundred millions, or a greater excess than in the 
corresponding period of any preceding year, and a 
greater excess than that of any other country in the 
world. 

American Coal in Foreign Markets 
MERICAN coal, like American steel, now 
supplies the markets of the world, and in all 
the world, no country stands ahead of the United 
States as a coal-producer. Within the past year 
or two we have outstripped our aforetime rival — 
Great Britain— and are credited with 253,000,000 
net tons, as against 246,000,000 tons for the older 
country, while Germany has 149,000,000 tons to its 
credit ; the remainder of the world producing but 
149,000,000 tons. 

The resources of the United States as against 
those of other countries are seen, when one knows 
that our country has workable coal seams extending 
over 192,000 square miles, as compared with 12,000 
for Great Britain, 2000 for France, 1800 for Ger- 
many, 3500 for Spain, and 30,000 reported for 
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Russia. In the Appalachian field, which embraces 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Eastern Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama, there are 58,265 square 
miles of coal, or nearly five times as great an area 
as that possessed by Great Britain, and these states 
during the past year turned out 130,000,000 of 
tons. 

The price of coal on the Atlantic coast, of as good 
quality as-the best Welsh coal, is only $2.50 per 
ton, or half that of the Welsh coal. Our chief 
markets are likely to be found in France, Germany, 
and Italy, countries which have been large con- 
sumers of the coal of Britain, while it was cheap. 
France annually consumes 42,000,000 tons of coal, 
while she produces only 32,000,000 tons. The 
deficit has been made good in former years by other 
countries, principally Great Britain, and to some 
extent by Germany and Belgium, All three of 
these countries, however, now require more than 
their own output. 

Germany’s total consumption of coal and lignite 
for the current year is computed at about 140,000,- 
ooo tons— an amount five times as great as it was 
thirty years ago. 

The requirements of the two cities of Hamburg 
and Berlin, both wholly dependent upon purchases 
in the open market, amount to more than 6,500,000 
tons per annum. Both cities are easily accessible 
by water to American coal,— Hamburg with its 


open port and ample coal docks ; Berlin with a river 
freight of only 75 cents per ton in addition to the 
ocean rate. ‘ 

It is bituminous or soft coal that is chiefly to go 
abroad. Little anthracite coal is used in Europe. 
The only real anthracite purchased abroad is about 


2,000,000 tons yearly in Wales. It is burned in 
the northern part of France, in Belgium, Holland, 
and Northern Germany. Our bituminous coal, 
however, commands a steadily growing market. 
Buyers who have taken it are ready to give further 
orders. 

It is true that much of the American coal is of 
softer grade than the firm Welsh coals, but that has 
not worked any disadvantage in this country. When 
the shipper learns that his soft coal breaks up on 
its way across the sea, or in transit to the ports of 
shipment, he will take precautions either to send 
the solidest coal that he can furnish, or arrange- 
ments will be made to handle the shipments with 
more care in loading and unloading, that it may 
arrive at its destination in the condition desired by 
purchasers. Delivering the goods is not a matter 
of great importance. Finding the market and 
making the quality and price right are the main 
things, and they have been accomplished. The 
amount of American coal exported in 1go1 will be 
twenty times what it was in the year just closed. 


New Records in Shipbuilding 


HE year just closed was the most prosperous 

American shipping has known in a genera- 
tion. Our shipowners, it would appear, are not 
waiting the passage of a subsidy bill by Congress 
before placing orders for new craft, and that the 
shipyards of the country are in a generally flourish- 
ing condition is indicated by the fact that during 
the past eighteen months there has been but one 
failure among firms operating plants of any magni- 
tude. The contracts now in hand also give proof 
of increasing prosperity. The Huntingdon yards 
at Newport News have in course of construction 
a tonnage of 102,680, nearly half of which is for 
the merchant marine. The construction at the 
Cramp yard in Philadelphia amounts to 89,865, 
three-fourths of which is for the merchant service. 
This showing breaks the tonnage record hitherto 
held by the Harland & Wolff Company, of Belfast, 
which, in 1897, built 84,204 tons of shipping. ‘Thus, 
the United States have two shipyards which are now 
making world records in the extent of output. 

Many of the American plants are working over- 
time, and, though the shipbuilding capacity of the 
country has doubled in a year and a half, the Pa- 
cific coast yards have had to send orders to the 
Atlantic. Atlantic coast yards, in turn, have had 
to send some of their orders to the Lakes, and a 
few weeks ago the Georgetown, the first steamer 
ever built there exclusively for ocean service, was 
launched from the yards of the Union Dry Dock 
Company in Buffalo. This boat was built for the 
Atlantic Coast Steamship Company, and will ply 
between Boston, New York, and Southern ports. 

Another noteworthy order is that recently placed 
by the Atlantic Transport Company with the Spar- 
rows Point yard for the two largest passenger and 
freight steamers ever constructed in the United 
States. These vessels, built entirely of steel and 
supplied with modern appliances for loading and 
unloading, will cost a million and a half each, 
and will be delivered early in the summer. A 
second order lately secured by the same concern 
calls for two immense freight steamers, each of 
which will carry 12,000 tons, dead weight. ‘These 
cargo carriers will cost $700,000 each, and their 
construction will begin this winter. Work now on 
hand at Sparrows Point will give full employment 
for two years to come to upwards of four thousand 
men. 

Experiments now making may effect radical 
changes in inland shipbuilding, for the present sea- 
son is to witness the first systematic attempt to use 
lake vessels for ocean carrying when they would 
otherwise be idle. This plan is not entirely new, 
but it has never been tested on an extensive scale. 
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Now, however, Chicago, Wyandotte, Lorain, and 
other ports are building boats designed for both 
lake and ocean service, of as deep draught as can 
pass the Welland Canal, and twenty-eight vessels 
are afloat, or contracted for, that can ply either 
between Lake Erie and Montreal, or between Lake 
Erie and European ports. 

About a dozen of these boats have been, or will 
be, sent from the Lakes to the sea this winter, and 
others will follow as rapidly as they can be built 
— this on the theory that it will pay better to re- 
strict the size of lake vessels to the dimensions 
which the passage of the Welland Canal imposes, 
and have them active all the year round, than to 
follow the principle of giving them the maximum 
carrying capacity admitted by lake navigation, and 
tie them up during the winter months. Arrange- 
ments are practically completed also, it is said, for 
the building of a number of steamers and barges to 
carry grain from Chicago and Duluth to the ele- 
vator under construction at Montreal. These, how- 
ever, will be constructed in England. 


Whalebacks on the Mississippi 


NOTHER and equally important departure in 
navigation has been made on the Mississippi. 

Three steel whalebacks, the steamboat A/c Dougal, 
and two barges were recently launched at St. Louis, 


and have met the expectations of their projectors, 
that they could carry freight more quickly than the 
other craft on the Mississippi, and so much more 
cheaply that they can recover for the river much of 
the traffic which has been diverted to the railroads. 

It was doubtful whether whaleback boats could 
pass safely through the tortuous and shifting cur- 
rents of the Mississippi, but these boats went from 
St. Louis to New Orleans in about nine days, and 
this although the boats tied up every night and 
stopped several hours at Memphis. Their novel 
appearance attracted almost as much attention 
along the trip as did Nicholas J. Roosevelt’s Mew 
Orleans, the pioneer steamboat on western waters, 
when it sailed down the Ohio and lower Mississippi 
in 1811, or Fulton’s Clermont on the Hudson in 
1807. 

The A¢c Dougall has eleven feet depth of hold, and 
the barges each fourteen, with a carrying capacity 
of 3000 tons ; yet they draw only sixteen inches of 
water. All were designed by Captain Alexander 
McDougall, the inventor of the ‘ whaleback.” 
These boats will shorten the trip by several days, 
and have proved so satisfactory that new steam- 
boats and barges of this type are likely to be put 
on the river early in rgor. 

It is as part of the general extension of the 
traffic on our inland waters that this new departure 
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has importance for the whole country. A move- 
ment is on foot, pushed by Chicago as well as the 
principal towns on the Mississippi, for the deepen- 
ing of the river from the mouth of the Illinois or 
from St. Louis downward. This project will be hope- 
fully brought before Congress this winter. When 
the Mississippi is deepened a few feet, whalebacks 
may leave St. Louis, and ultimately Chicago, if the 
new drainage canal and the Illinois are also deep- 
ened, as is now planned, for Europe, South America, 
and even (some day) for Asia, by way of the Nicara- 
gua Canal. 


Future Railway Tendencies 


AMES J. HILL, builder and president of the 
Great Northern Railway, speaks with authority 

on all questions dealing with the construction 
and management of railroads. The growth in 
twenty-one years of the system of which he is the 
head, from 380 to 4500 miles, gives proof, if that 
were needed, of his executive ability and of his good 
judgment. Speaking not long since of the railway 
situation and our growing trade with the far East, 
Mr. Hill said for publication in the WorLp’s Work : 
“The forces likely to determine in future the 
construction of new lines of railway in the United 
States are the need for better terminal facilities, and 
the special requirements of particular sections. 
That the building of great trunk lines has come to 
an end is shown, I think, by the fact that during 
the past dozen years there has been a steady decline 
in railway construction in all parts of the United 
States. A railway that will not yield a prospective 
profit to its projectors has no legitimate reason for 
existence, and, as the existing lines between the 
West and the East are prepared to transport twice 
or thrice the tonnage now offering, or likely to offer 
for many years to come, to attempt to parallel them 
with new ones would be a financial blunder little 
better than a crime. The competition of older 
rivals and the consequent division of business would 
render the stocks and bonds of the newcomers 
practically worthless, and investors have learned 
caution from the disasters of the past. Lines now 
in operation are pretty sure to seek and secure im- 
proved outlets, and there is bound to be, a small 
but steady increase in mileage having for its object 
the development of some particular interest or sec- 
tion ; but more than that should not be looked for 
in the near future. Indeed, in most of the states 
of the East and Middle West, the existing mileage 
supplies all the facilities wanted. In such states no 
considerable amount of new mileage can be built 
with the assurance of profit, and this fact will exert 
a salutary influence in checking doubtful ventures 
and compelling obedience to the very excellent rule 
that where a line is capable of handling the trans- 
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portation of its section, the construction of a second 
should not be undertaken. Capital seeking invest- 
ment will be mainly directed in future to the 
development of urban and interurban electric rail- 
roads, a department of transportation which is still 
in its infancy. 


THE TREND TOWARD CONSOLIDATION 


“The familiar law of the survival of the fittest 
applies with especial force to railway management. 
Concentration is the dominant spirit of the age, for 
men have come to see that, all things being equal, 
the conduct of the largest mass is the cheapest and 
renders the surest profit to labor and capital. To 
this influence has been principally due the tendency 
to consolidation of lines —the absorption by lease 
or purchase of the weak by the strong — which has 
been at work during the last two decades. The 
fruits of this policy of consolidation, which is sure 
to be continued, are manifest even to the layman. 
It has produced the heavy steel rail, the eighty-ton 
locomotive, and the continuous haul, and, in an 
economic sense, has brought the wheat fields of the 
Northwest approximately as near London and Paris 
as the farms of Yorkshire and Burgundy. Impelled 


by competition and consolidation, our railways are 
better equipped and more ably and economically 
managed — this with the least burden upon their 
patrons—than those of any other country in the 


world. And here let me say that the mooted con- 
trol of the railways by the government would prove 
a delusion and a snare. It would double freight 
and passenger rates, with an opposing loss in the 
skill, energy, and safety of management. Admi- 
rable as it is, our postal system is very far from what 
it would be had its perfection and development 
been left to individual impulse and enterprise. 
American railways have been private enterprises 
from the first, and it is the part of wisdom to make 
no change in present conditions. Existing laws 
give the citizen full and adequate protection against 
unjust discrimination or demands on the part of 
railway owners; and he would gain nothing and 
lose much by a resort to socialistic methods and 
measures.” 


OUR GROWING TRADE WITH THE EAST 


No man has done more than Mr. Hill to foster 
our growing trade with the far East. His views on 
this subject are, therefore, of the first importance. 
He said : — 

“Some years ago I sent an agent to China and 
Japan to see what steps could be taken to extend 
the general use of wheat flour in those countries, as 
against their own rice, and found that it was simply 
a matter of price, which is largely influenced by 
transportation. When we have found new mouths, 
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which have never before used wheaten bread, to 
take the entire California, Oregon, and Washington 
wheat crops out of the European markets, it must 
largely reduce the amount going to Europe from 
America, and will soon affect the yearly shipments 
from the Argentine to European markets. The 
Great Northern is now building ships for this trade, 
which, when put in operation, will carry from twenty 
to twenty-five thousand tons of freight each. How- 
ever, it is one thing to build a ship, and another to 
keep her in operation. If we are to have on the 
Pacific a merchant marine adequate to our needs, 
we must be able to operate our ships under as 
favorable conditions as other nations. The sailors’ 
union fixes the wages of sailors at thirty dollars a 
month, and of engineers and other ship employees 
at about twice the wages paid by European steamers, 
making it impossible to compete on equal terms 
with the English, Gernian, and other foreign ships 
already on the Pacific. If our wages are to remain 
as high as at present, legislation by Congress is 
needed that will enable American-built ships to be 
operated at a profit. Such legislation, it seems to 
me, should take the form, not of direct subsidies, 
but of a reasonable bounty on exports of certain of 
our mineral and agricultural products.” 


Another Trunk Line to the Pacific 


. of Mr. Hill’s statement of 

the forces likely to govern railway construc- 
tion in the future is furnished by the extension of 
the Santa Fe system to the Pacific coast, which 
was one of the most significant developments of 
the year just closed: To build to San Francisco 
has long been the cherished desire of the Santa Fe 
managers, but until recently grave financial ob- 
stacles barred the way. When, after reorganiza- 
tion, the Santa Fe was in a position to, build the 
desired extension, outsiders came forward and did 
the work for it. With a courage scarcely second 
to that of the builders of the Central Pacific, a 
small coterie of the citizens of San Francisco sub- 
scribed money to build a line from their city to 
Bakersfield, a distance of 372 miles. Without 
knowirg what trade could be made with the Santa 
Fe or any other company, these gentlemen built 
their road, and took chances on having to operate 
it at a loss, or sell it to some strong Eastern con- 
nection. Their purpose was not to make money 
so much as to break the monopoly in transpor- 
tation business hitherto held by the Southern 
Pacific. 

When the line was nearly finished, negotiations 
were opened up with the newly reorganized Santa 
Fe, and the road was sold to that company. The 
Atlantic & Pacific, extending from Albuquerque to 
the Needles, had, in the reorganization, passed to 
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the ownership of the Santa Fe, and the line from the 
Needles to Mojane, formerly the property of the 
Southern Pacific, had also been acquired. ‘Thus, 
all the Santa Fe management needed to complete 
a line to San Francisco was a link between Mojane 
and Bakersfield, a distance of sixty-nine miles. 
Such a link already existed in the Southern Pa- 
cific’s line over Tehachapi Pass— one of the most 
difficult pieces of railroading in America. Presi- 
dent Ripley of the Santa Fe took up this matter 
with President Huntington of the Southern Pacific, 
and the Santa Fe now uses the Southern Pacific 
tracks over Tehachapi, paying a much smaller 
rental than the interest charge for a new line would 
come to. This admirable arrangement, profitable 
to both companies, gives each adequate trackage 
over the mountains. 

Harbor rights were easily procured in San Fran- 
cisco, because the public has retained ownership 
of the water frontages of that city, and its people 
were a unit in desiring the new line. Some very 
valuable property was purchased for the needs of 
the freight business, and the equipment of the road 
from Chicago and Galveston on the east to San 
Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco on the 
west, is now complete. The new line north and 
west of Bakersfield passes through Corcoran, 
Fresno, Merced, and Stockton, and is, therefore, 


in position to command its share of the business of 
the most fertile parts of California. 

The entrance of this line into the metropolis 
of the Pacific coast is an event only second in 
importance to the completion of the original 
railroad. 


Our Changed Financial Relation to Europe 


EVER before in the same period has so large 

a volume of American capital sought per- 
manent investment as during the past sixty days. 
For several weeks following the election each full 
day’s recorded dealings on the New York Stock 
Exchange footed up well over a million shares, and 
this activity has been mainly impelled, not by 
speculative impulses, but by a large and continuing 
demand from investment purchasers. That such is 
the case is proved by the low interest rates in the 
money market, which show that the lender of money 
now seeks the borrower. A good many of the older 
and stabler “industrial” stocks in this era of profit- 
able production, though they have been a dominant 
factor in the speculative market, are now recognized 
as good investment securities. Still another power- 
ful contributor to a rapid and practically uninter- 
rupted advance in prices has been the purchase of 
large blocks of stock by various interests for the 
purpose of control or of combination, as has been 
the case in the Northern Pacific, the Southern 
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Pacific, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit, the Pacific 
Mail, and the New Jersey Central. 

Confidence and expansion are the moving influ- 
ences in financial and banking circles. Both rest 
upon a solid basis and one which promises per- 
manency. With an annual and still growing excess 
of exports over imports amounting to upward of six 
hundred millions, the amounts due this country 
from Europe constantly increase in volume. In 
spite of interest and dividends paid to foreign 
holders of American securities, in spite of ocean 
freight charges and the great sums spent by Ameri- 
cans abroad, American investors are invited to 
subscribe to English, German, Swiss, and Danish 
loans, nor can the Old World longer settle its obli- 
gations to the New in any other way. 


The Radical Change toward America in the Orient 


ORE than thirty years ago, William H. Seward 
declared : — 

“ Who does not see that henceforth every year, European 
commerce, European politics, European thoughts, and Euro- 
pean activity, although actually gaining greater force, and 
European connections, although actually hecoming more inti- 
mate, will nevertheless ultimately sink in importance; while 
the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast regions 
beyond, will become the chief theatre of events in the 
world’s great hereafter?” 


This forecast is on the eve of fulfilment. Its 
initiatory act has begun, not, however, according 
to preconceived plans, but by a series of surprises 
which no one could foresee, — the Japan-China 
war ; the Spanish-American war; and the ill-con- 
ceived scheme of China’s rulers, to withdraw from 
the comity of nations. 

Apparently without connection, these three recent 
events bear directly upon Mr. Seward’s forecast, and 
have changed the current of the world’s thought 
and action. While in Europe they effected the 
abandoning of the comparatively trifling causes of 
international jealousy, in favor of solving the huge 
race question in China, their effect upon the United 
States was more stupendous still, since they com- 
pelled the Republic to act a prominent part, and 
demanded a new departure in foreign relations. 

For the United States, the termination of the 
Japan-China war, as expressed in the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, furnished the impulse for an increase 
of trade which is surprising; the more so, since 
the administration abstained from fostering or even 
assisting it. Until the year 1890, the few steamers 
of the Pacific Mail Company, alternating with those 
of the Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company, 
plying between San Francisco and Hong Kong, 
were merely adjuncts or “ feeders” of the trans- 
continental railroads, and more than sufficient to 
carry all merchandise destined for the Orient. The 
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British Government, looking for a shorter route to 
the Far East, and one less liable to obstructions in 
case of war, heavily subsidized in that year a Cana- 
dian steamship line, sailing from Vancouver. In 
the following year, 1891, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company made arrangements with an English 
firm to operate a steamship line with Tacoma, Wash., 
as its terminus. The volume of trade, however, did 
not warrant the increase in transportation facilities. 


AMERICA IN CHINA SINCE 1895 


But no sooner had the treaty of Shimonoseki 
cleared the way for factories in China, than Americans 
entered the field for new and profitable enterprise. 
Until 1895 four or five commercial houses were all 
that remained of the old-time American merchant 
princes of whom Russell & Co. was once the repre- 
sentative. There was little or no inducement for 
our merchants to persevere, while the danger to 
life and property was great, owing to the lack of 
protection to Americans. It may be unpalatable 
to most of those who have never crossed the Pacific, 
but there was no protection in the Orient under 
the American flag. The Monroe doctrine was 
interpreted as meaning that the United States 
would not go to war, however much our citizens 
in China and Japan were abused. The extent of 


the abuse suffered by them can be disclosed only 
by the revelations of the Claim Office in the State 
Department. At last the American, smarting under 
insult or offence, ceased to apply to the United 
States officials, who were powerless, but went to 
the British consul, who could, and generally did, 


secure relief. ‘‘ Avoid friction under any circum- 
stances,” was the instruction to our officials. This 
fact itself is enough to account for the loss in trade 
and prestige. . 

If, under these singularly adverse circumstances, 
American enterprise continued to exist, it was due 
solely to individual pluck. Li Hung Chang was 
induced to erect a cotton mill at Shanghai upon the 
personal demonstrations of Mr. A. W. Danforth, a 
native of Lowell, Mass., aided by the influence of 
Mr. Pettick, at that time the tutor to the Viceroy’s 
sons, now secretary of the United States Legation 
at Pekin. When the Treaty of Shimonoseki cleared 
away the obstructions to the erection of factories, 
Mr. James R. Morse initiated, with the construction 
of the International Cotton Mill, an era of manu- 
facturing, the spirit of which permeated a vast por- 
tion of the immense Yang-tse Valley. In Shanghai 
alone nineteen cotton mills are in operation ; they 
are found besides at Hang Chow, Ningpo, and in 
places up the river. Silk filatures, flour mills, rice 
mills, paper mills, and other industrial enterprises 
with steam or electricity substituted for hand power, 
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found their way into the conservative Middle King- 
dom. Steamers ascended the Great River, and 
their whistle was heard in the deep gorges 1400 
miles from the Yellow Sea. Where before ten 
American citizens had celebrated the nation’s an- 
niversary, hundreds gathered on the Fourth of July. 


A REVISED TRADE WITH JAPAN 


As in China, so it was in Japan. Notwithstand- 
ing the utter absence of protection, of which many 
a ledger in the United States can furnish palpable 
proof, the tea and silk trade had gradually passed 
into the hands of American merchants. The China 
and Japan Trading Co., the American Trading Co., 
A. A. Vantine & Co., Smith, Baker & Co., Everett 
Frazar & Co., Fearon, Daniel & Co., and a host 
of other commercial houses well known in New 
York, extended their operations. One firm bought 
realty, and erected suitable offices and warehouses. 
Americans entered into serious competition with 
the merchants of Great Britain and Germany, and 
as if in compliment to the enterprise thus mani- 
fested, the Japanese government ordered the con- 
struction of two cruisers, the Aasag: and the 
Chitose. 

At this time the increase of trade was satisfactory. 
British merchants, foreseeing the time when Ameri- 
can influence must be felt, founded branch houses 
in the United States. In 1895, responding to the 
demand for increased transportation facilities, an- 
other steamship line was put on between Hong 
Kong and Portland, Ore. It has since been pur- 
chased by Dodwell & Co. Japan’s great steamship 
company, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, made arrange- 
ments with the Great Northern Railroad to connect 
at Seattle, Wash. The Toyo Kisen Kaisha entered 
into connections with the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
and its three magnificent steamers crossed the 
Pacific to San Francisco. The Atchison, ‘Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad connects with the California 
and Oriental Steamship Company, at San Diego, 
Cal. Besides these trans-Pacific lines, the Perry, 
Barber, and Indra companies despatch steamers 
regularly from New York via the Suez Canal; and 
large corporations, such as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and Baldwin Locomotive Works, charter a 
fleet of sailing vessels. 

The increase in trade demanded imperatively an 
adequate protection, which the United States was 
unable to afford, owing to the spirit of its institu- 
tions as enunciated in the Monroe doctrine. Who 
will call it fate that at this moment the war with 
Spain impelled the administration to break the 
shackles of its narrow policy and by the acquisition 
of the Philippine Islands to afford exactly the pro- 
tection that was needed? Since Dewey’s guns con- 
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vinced a doubting world that American warships 
are capable of rendering the service expected of 
them, the position of the American resident in 
China and Japan has changed. No longer the 
inferior, he is at least the equal of the British and 
German competitors. Expatriation to the Far East 


no longer entails hardship and suffering, nor the 
humiliation of seeing the flag disregarded. 


The New Basis of Southern Prosperity 


OR thirty-five years, the cotton crops, great and 

small, brought into the country about 300 
millions of dollars. The principal market was Eng- 
land, with a second market in New England, and 
the buyers, samplers, and shippers who sold the 
crop absorbed a large part of its value. The price 
fell to 6, 5, and even 4 cents a pound, so that 
the crop of 1898, though one of the largest on 
record, brought only about 230 million dollars. 
The crop of 1899 was much less than the crop of 
the year before, yet it was marketed for almost 400 
million dollars; and the crop of 1900, now mar- 
keted, has brought fully 500 million dollars. The 
price in 1899, beginning at 5} cents in August, 
went up to 7 and 8 cents before the close of the 
year, and much of the crop of the present year has 
been marketed at 10} cents. 

While the decreased production has some rela- 
tion to this increase of value, it is not the chief 
cause of it. For the past ten years cotton mills 
have been multiplying in the South, and in North 
and South Carolina the needs of these mills have 
outstripped the local supply. In September, 1899, 
every mill in the Southern belt entered the “spot” 
market, offering 8 cents a pound when the New 
York quotation was 7 cents. Their demand had 
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become large enough to make the price. And 
having no freight and middlemen’s charges to pay 
they could give for the bale at the factory door 
2 cents a pound more than the foreign buyer. 
Against this increasing local demand the mills of 
the rest of the world will have to strive for their 
share of the South’s production of the raw mate- 
rial. The cotton planter will not have to sell at 
the Liverpool quotation as long as there is a higher 
local “ spot” quotation. 

The industrial significance of this situation is 
twofold. In the future the manufacture of cotton 
is likely to transfer itself more and more to the 
United States ; and the Southern planter has been 
greatly helped, and the prosperity of the South has 
been fixed on a firmer foundation. The effect has 
been widespread. The cis-Mississippi states are 
now covered with agricultural and mechanical exhi- 
bitions ; the towns and the cities have felt the thrill 
of renewed energy ; business houses are enlarging ; 
and the industries which depend on cotton and 
general agriculture are increasing in capacity. 
One recent day’s record at a single counter of an 
Atlanta drygoods house was twenty-one thousand 
purchasers. ‘This new prosperity, moreover, rests 
on a firmer basis than the price of an agricultural 
staple ; for if cotton falls, the manufacturer reaps 
the advantage ; if the price rises, a profit for both 
farmer and manufacturer is reaped. The South is 
now both buyer and seller, so that no turn of the 
market can fail to benefit it. A similar condition 
holds with reference to the truck and fruit of Flor- 
ida; to the coal and iron of Alabama and Ten- 
nessee ; and to the tobacco of Kentucky and North 
Carolina. This is the new and permanent basis of 
Southern prosperity. 
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